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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Crop Competitions at Miltalie. 

Recognising the possibilities for good that were likely to result nmi, 
wheat-growing competitions in South Australia, the Ooveruminl i,. 
cently, on the recommendation of the Advisory Board oi Agriculiin,. 
decided to subsidise competitions of this nature conducted under ih,. 
auspices of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The first grant 
under these provisions has now been made to the Miltalie Ilrain!, 
The competitions cmndueted by this Branch of the Bureau were (i|itni 
to wheatgrowers in the district council of Franklin Harbor. Th 
minimum area of any entry was 100 acres, and the number of varietie- 
that could be submitted in one entry was limited to three. Foiirdvn 

entries were received. Messrs. Arthur Venning and S. A. 

both of Cowell, acted as .iiidges. The following awards were niadf:-- 
Pirst, Mr. P. C. Wake, Elbow Hill, whose entry consistetl of (llu.vas 
and Currawa varieties; second prize, Mr. J. S. Jacobs, .lliltnlii' 
(Currawa, Warren, and Ma.ior varieties) ; third prize, Mr. J. P. Stnrv. 
Miltalie (Currawa, Btuey, and Major varieties). Mr. A. S. liriiwn 
acted a.s Hon. Secretary to the competitions. 


Woolly Aphis. 

The application of salt to the soil surrounding apple trees liii.s Iktii 
recommended as a means of controlling the woolly aphis, and with a 
view to testing the tisefnlncss of this procedure, the Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) recently instituted a series of bsis a! 
the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. Whilst it is too early ycl in 
draw any definite conclusions as to the value of the ]iraetiec, up till 
the present tio effect is uotieeahlc. During tlic past few weeks tlic 
pe.st has also been subjected to treatment with Black Leaf 40, u iiiutdi 
pump and spray pistol being used for the purpose of distributiuv tli'' 
spray. Commenting on this, the Manager of the Orchard (Mr, k- 
Fowler) stated that the spray pistol was the most effective weapi'u hr 
had ever used against woolly aphis. “The ease with whieli it I’iiii 
be manipulated ami the force with which tlic spray can lie iniuHi 
trated on any particular spot makes it an invaluable weapoii in tie 
fight with woolly aphis," he continued. “The difficulty lias alwaV' 
been effectively to got at the insects, owing to their natural pniin tum: 
but the spray pistol has overcome that difficulty." 


Tliiii Cream. 

After having paid a visit to the Strathalbyn liutter Faeuey 
month, the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) exi)!’ossril 
opinion that many suppliers were delivering too gia'at a porroiitM^F 
thin cream, which was resulting in too high acidity. Mr. A]'!-'- 
gested that these producers should so alter the cream screws iT ^ 
separators as to produce cream testing about 45 per cent, of hiilt"! 



,1,„, 1,^, |924.] .J OrUXAL .j_ 

II.. suggested, also, that protlueers niighl well make a oraetiee ol 
stilling the ercaiii several times (luring each d-iv Mr r ti 

,,„„li(,m>d that the deliv('ry of thin cream was nof' c.mfin ? Jurther 

s„.,h,Av,, .iiAt.,"",;;'' : , iz 

liiiiali'ly. It appeared to lie a gi'neral praetiep, ' * 


Pasture Plants at Mount Remarkable. 

At the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture one of ll„. 
soldi, T settlers oil the Mount Remarkable Kslate, Mr. R,n- Treglown 
ined on I11.S hills block a number of differeul pasture uiouts tVJ,' 
,u.,.k Mr. Treglown forwarded some specimens !,f ji;::,.' j ! 

Depar men of Agriettltiire for the purpose of showing tl.e growth 
„m,le by Wiuimera rye gra.ss, Subterranean clover, and ?ne,n-ne T li e 
ryegrass was over Itt. in height, which, for the first season's growth 
,„„st be eonsidered very sa,tisfHetory. Tlie Subterranean elot^r Inid' 
iiiiido plants .itt. Ill diameter, and another satisfaelorv feature was that 
It had seeded extremely well. Amongst the plants forwaioled were 
s|i, ■.■linens of cluster and hop clovers, wliieli had made verv stron- 
.-'loulh on land that bail been dressed with snperpliosphate, ’ 


Director of Agriculture at Bern. 

Diiring la.st month the Director of Agrienltnre ( Rrofessor Arthur ,1 
'•rkins), accompanied by the llorlicnitiiral Instnn.tor (Mr. (ioorae 
iinin) pai'i a visit to Derri. On bis return to Adelaide, llie Director 
'lated that be had never seen the K.xperimenlal Orelinrd at Herri in 
IW IT eonilitiOM. nor had lie roen flic lrl■es making hi-tier growth. 

Di,‘ growth of the frees is niagiiifiei-nf," be l■l‘lnal•ked. ^'Tlm fruit- 
iiij.' ol the currants and sultanas is exceptionallv good. The mnsea- 
''■Is. on the other hand, apiiear to be ratliei- defective, owing, 
■‘I'l'ai-eiitly. to low temperature condilions and cold winds al the time 
lie vines were in bloom, as a result of wliieb Ihev ar,^ s.'lting irre<m- 
iiTi.v. I he drainage sch, one on the Experimentai Orchard which we 
ii'ii'tirnlarly went to inspect, is working eftVetively. The trees on the 
'ig'' ot the .salt patch, which were dying hack, appear to bo reeovoring, 
'iiu there is every reason to believe that next aiilniini we shall siie- 
'■'.'O'l 111 raising a cover crop on the barren .salt patch, Tln^ onh' 
‘n„;,.||itv that we appear to be faced with is that of leaeliing (lie gronnil 
.''O'H.v and effectively on a rather steep incline. We are also taking 
J'"'’ '■onsideration the drainage of a flat tract of land, adjoining the 
'■■r. winch is gradually liceoming salt laden as a result of drahiiige 
0 niigations of adjoining hill slopes. We propose lo jirepare a 
“ lo.j to deal with this matter, and hope to make a start on the 
^ I \ ' in mg’ the current season. This pirn* of* firainnsrr sliouli] j)rov(‘ 
lisofu] to the seltlenient, because theiN' arc many other Itlocks 
’'‘n’l that are affected in a siinilar manner.’' Tn *iio evening the 
th!‘ attended a nieetin^^ of tin* local Brandi of 

T^nrean and addressed the members on various points 
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A Record Wlieat Yield. 

A yield ot 110 bushels to the acre, on imirrigated ground sai5 i,.. 
the University of California, to be “the largest recorded yi- i 
wheat available from all sources in North America” has been r-.ai,: 
on the Univer.sity Farm at Davis. The variety was Onas, whii h 
originated by a South Australian wliea,t breeder and grower — Mi y 
Coleman of Saddleworth. Information recently received by th.- 
Australian Department of Agriculture reveals that the seed r,: i|]|, 
variety wa.s obtained by the United States Department from a 
head of wheat sent in a letter from Australia. The seed fni i: t]; . 
head was inerea.sed until a sullicient amount of seed was i„ 

sow about 10 acres, in the fall of 1922, on the Utiici'csih 1-5 k'|[i ,i' 
Davis, California. The land was not fertilised in any way, jn rl j.;),: 
not been. “No doubt this rest, aud the lightiifts-s of the pm- dintr 
crops had much to do with the very high yield of 110 bnstn U |i,ir 
acre,” says the Assistant Professor of Agronomy in charge of 
investigations, “The wheat was harvested by means of a small laiV 
Doering Combined Harvester, about the middle of June. The yield ji. r 
acre of a 1/5 acre plot, selected, was 110 bushel.s per aere, F,.; 
the whole field (10 acres), the yield wa.s about 85 bushel.s, "Th 
milling test.s of Onas wheat at our sub-station at Kearney Pmk, in 
Fresno county, showed it to be very poor, while the tests from the 
Onas wheat at Davis were much better, although not ecpinl li, uin' 
best wheats. In the rod-row 1/50 aei-e replicated plots at l)iivi.<, 
Onas stood number five, but in the rod-row plots at Kearney, ii sinnd 
number one in yield.” 


Harvesting the Pea Crop. 

For many .years, the officers of the Department of Agi'iriiltuiv, 
including the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Parkins 
the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. SpnlTonl', 
and the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. ■! 
Colebatoh), have urged on landholders in the cereal growing disti'i''i> 
of the State the necessity for growing leguminous crops in 
with cereals. The experience of all countries prodiieing irn|c: lia- 
proved this practice to be the only practicable method of maintaining 
the fertility of the soil. In South Australia, peas can In' g'lwvn 
satisfactorily in a ma,iority of the districts in wiiieli the cereals 
produced; aud the chief reason that the area under this crop has li.-ii 
restricted, is the difficulty experienced up till the present in liai'Vi'stini 
the grain. The need has been for a machine capable of iliraitl) 
harvesting the peas, and to take the place of the existing cumbi i sana 
method of cutting wdlh a scythe or mowing with the grass yu'.n' 
cocking, transporting to a threshing ground and then i-oliing. 
tramping with livestock. 

Of course, some of the more advanced growers have gonr t" ^ 
extent of installing power threshers, stacking their peas and l 
them through the thresher as opportunity offers, but even "s li ' j 
additional etiuipment the cost and difficulty of the operations 
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as to militate against an increase in the area under peas, and in il,, 
number of farmers who w'ould undertake to grow the crop. Rei nn; 
improvements in harvesting machinery, however, suggest that tbos, 
difficulties have now been overcome. On Thursday last, the Suin nr. 
tendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), and the 8ii v, 
tary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Harold J. Einiii< 
had an opportunity of inspecting a crop of peas that was beiriLr lia,. 
vested on the farm of Mr. W. H. Jared at Port Noarlunga, A iiaddfirj 
of about 45 acres was carrying a good crop of Early Dunn pea^, ant 
this was being taken off by a McKay Sunlight header with n j,.;, 
harvester attached. A count of the bags revealed the fact that t!,. 
part of the crop that had been harvested was \aelding from 10 ha;, 
to 12 bags to the acre. It, was estimated by the manager of the fani, 
(Mr. Pike), that the quantity left on the ground was less than on 
quarter bushel to the acre, and there was so little to he seen d;,/ 
this estimate can be regarded as quite a safe one. 

The nature of the sample can be judged from the fact thai li, 
grain was being sold direct from the field after the bags had hn; 
sewn, as taken from the machine. Despite the fact that the crop 
showed some evidence of having been attacked by caterpilbars, tli,-r- 
was a very small proportion of cracked grain. Provision Iws hpfi 
made on the machine by the manufacturer to separate this crai'ti.i 
grain from the sample, but tlie hopper provided for the piuimsc lini 
little to do. 

There is every reason to anticipate that the perfecting of a iiiadiit, 
for directly harvesting peas will have an immediate effect mi th 
cropping practices of many of the cereal growing areas of the Stai, 
Directly landholders realise, that the pea crop can beiproduccd willic' 
that time involving and costly baud work that ha,s been for w, hr- 
inseparable from harvesting, there should be an extension in the iiC' 
sown. The advantages associated with the crop have bcmi I'p'-s 
nised for years, and now that the mechanical difficulties of harvisiiie 
it apparently have been satisfactorily overcome, the pea crop dr'", 
take its place in the crop rotation of the cereal gi-owers. 


Take-ali, 

The inve.stigations being conducted in the laborator,\’ 'ji ■ ", 
Patholog)' at the Pniversity, whieli is working in coii.iuiu'iimi 
the Department of Agriculture with the object of throwing iiddif' 
light on the take-all disease of wheat, are being watched 'Mth ; - 
siderable interest by wheat growers. Crops in many "i 

State arc reported to have suffered very badly from this di:;mm>‘ ' ■ 
the season just closed. In order to secure definite data as to tlr; 
of the damage done, the Lecturer in Plant Pathology at the I 
(Mr. G. Samuel, B.Sc.), is seeking the co-operation of ‘I'" 

He is asking- wheatgrowers to supply him with replies to h'); 
((uestious: — (I). Which varieties of your wheat weie ciff''( , ^ 
take-all? (2). Which were affected worse? (3). Which vi'i" 
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^,, 11 , wheat were not alfected with fake-all? (4). What is the 
of the land for the la.st three years of the most badly affeeted 
,rn|'. . Mention burning, early or late fallow, dry or wet worked, &c. 
w What is the history of the land for the last three years of your 
■’...I , i'o|i? (6)- What are the ehief grasses in your pasture? (7). 
)i,l take-all affecll the wheat early and make hare patehes in the eroj), 
,. ,|,,l it attack it later forming patehes with graiuless ears (whitehead 
U (8). Has take-all been worse with you this ye.ar; if .so, do you 
liiuk it has any eonneetion noth the wet .season? (II). Can yott esti- 
laii' the number of bushels loss from take-all iti your erop this year? 
■'iiim the point of view of the State, as well as that of the individual, 
liese investigations should prove of the utmost importatiee, and 
i.adei's will he doing a public service by supplying the information 
,, light in this questionnaire. 


ilies. 

Fi'iim time to time the Uepartment of Agriettltttre receives from 
'uniiers and others in rural districts requests for information as to 
he iiietliods of controlling flies. A point that is frequently overlooked 
ly those who arc troubled with this pest is that there is little likelihood 
if efTeetively overcoming it simply by attempting to |ioison tlii‘ flies 
hilt are already hatched. The treatment of breeding places, the 
iimiiire heap in particttlar, is of the utmost importance. Tnvcstiga- 
Imiis I'afficd out by the United States Departmctit of Agi’iciiltiirc 
iiiggest that the best method of destroying the larviu in manure is 
tn treat the heaps with borax at the rate of one pound to every 16 
.■iihie viirds of manure. In the tests conducted it was found that tlio 
iesi re.siilfs were seenrod when the borax wa.s applied in .sohttion, or 
n lien water was sprinkled on after the borax had been scattered eviuily 
SWT the refuse. It wa.s foutid that borax wa.s not only effective in 
killing the larv'ae, but when it came in contact witli the eggs, it 
f-vi'i'iid a toxic action which prevented their hatching. A bait for tlie 
li nise I1y said to have proved very effective, consists of a crust of bread 
firiiiklril with sugar, and placed in a .sjtitcer containing 15 parts of 
or water and milk in equal parts, and one part of fonnaliii. 

t ill'll ins ti’eatmeiit that has been recoimuended is the, following: — 
link.' n solution of two parts of arsenate of soda, four ])arts of ivliite 
ii-'.ii, mid !\() parts of water. Into this solution iilaee, a stout un- 
l-'ml piiiier. After it has .soaked, the paper should be removed and 
hi'il. When required for use it should be damped in water, and 
'ki'-'il ill a saucer. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture. 
Adelaide.” 

Hull. Secretary, Manuanario Agricultural Bureau, asks — (1) Reason I'ni ij.-a;, 
of ewes in lamb, two or three hours after being shifted from oue paddnak t. 
another; tlic stomach swells and the sheep froth at the mouth. (S) Hin-c, afti.. 
being released from work, rubs itself close to the sheath on a post. 

Eeplies — (1) Be ewes in lamb dying: The deaths have been' due to ‘‘likiiitia;!," 
which may easily be caused by a sudden change of pasture as from oiii' 
to another, particularly if the sheep are allowed to gorge themselves on 
fodder. If carefully handled at the time of making the change, tfusi b;ni 
effects can be mostly avoided. The sheep should only he allowed to take ;i liinind 
([uantity into their stomachs at a time, and then he held for a period of liali 
an hour or so from grazing before they are allowed to go on feeding again. 
Handliitg them in this way until they get accustomed to the chiiiige will nvoif 
the trouble you have had. ' This trouble appears more readily in pregnant nvi- 
• than in empty ones — only on aecnunt of the general physiological upset wliidi 
occurs in all female animals concurrent vvith and dependent on the [iregiiau: 
state. The provision of a good coarse salt and soda-bicarb, lick for slieep wi! 
serve ns a worth-while preventive against bloating, and to treat affected aniniik 
take one teaspoonful each of bicarb, of soda and ground ginger, dissnlve ii 
half-pint of vrarm water, and give as a drench. If given early, this is usually 
an effective remedy. (2) Be horse rubbing over post. I presume that tlie sp' 
he rests and nibs’ is on the abdomen, just iu front of the anterior eud of ib 
sheath, or thereabouts. If my premise is correct, his action is miiieativr "i 
infection with bots. 

“J. C.,” Tantanoola, asks reason for o.wessive scouring of stock via ii fd ■- 
ensilage. ' 

Reply— Scouring is attributable in a general way to dietetic errors. 
embrace (1) the quality of the feed, and (2) the general management or 
feeding of it. Of the two above stated general causes,^ the former iiroluilii.'^ - 
contain the exact cause. It may Ybry likely be that iu the prepar.ition e 
ensilage, when the fodder is being packed into the silos, there are sumo in- 
in it from which the, air has not been properly excluded, and the result , 
that decay of the vegetable fibres would be set up in them. Whi n tli-^ 'Ut' , 0 
was suhsc’qucntlv fed to the cattle, those of them which got tlu-=e decay i , p ■ , 
iu their ration would suffer the disability you mention, while the others 
which got only sweet, wholsesome portions of their ration, would ''-i,'] 
trouble. 

lion. Secretary, Big Swamp AgricuHural Bureau, repnrt.s cow, first ■ ■■ s" 

milk tinged with blood. „■ It »».' 

Beply— The blood in the milk may he due to injury to the nddH', a 

be due to over-rich feeding, or to some irritant plant taken m with . __ ,, 

the paddock. If there is any bruising or injury, you must treat it. 
no apparent injury to cause the condition, I would suggest you give ■ 1 ‘ - 



,!( (^Kpsoui salts lib., ginger 2 tublespoonfuls). RihIucc her feed somewliat 
a change of pasture if possible. Keep uddtM: and teats thoroughly 
^ , and milh her out carefully and gently. 

Soeretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, asks method of dehorning 
, ;ind at what age the operatiuu should be perfoniitHl? 

' -There is a very .suitable and serviceable dehorning iii.>Jtniment on the 
, Imt, failing this, the horns inav also be divided by a idejui, sltarp, crosscut 
'.j t Mil saw’, tind the .stumps dressed with melted tar'and bound by tow and 
"j,., . ; »i-, if haemorrliage is severe, treated with a hot iron. Though this opera- 
:t severe one, if properly done, no serious trouble follows; but if done in 
iv„. o.iMiuor time, care must be taken to see that the wounds do not become dy- 
I'.aWA. «T the maggots tliat result thercfi-om may peuetiate into tlie sinusc.s of the 
The operation is usually left until the horns are well growiu 
■1!. A. W.,” Coomaiulook, has iiiiiubei- of young tdieep affected with Idindnegg. 
-Place tl»o affected sheep, if possible, in a .shady situation. Bathe their 
with a warm solution of boracic acid in wat<'r, .-is to remove all dis<'lmrge, 

Th* 11 'Irop into the affected eyes, so that it runs over all the eyeballs, a few drops 
thv following lotion: — Sulphate of zinc, 2 b^aspooiifuls; boracie jicid, 1 tca- 
distilled water, 1 pint. This troatunmt rnust be iepeat<'d two or tlin’c 
I'ni.s daily until the eyes recover. 

• [', S.,” Lymlocli, reports cow with sore teats. .\ii advertised pre|)arntioii 

s\;is ;ip|iUcd, and after four days the eow w'aa bnmght in with n limp udder. Shi> 
''Hve a verv small yield of milk, some of whieli was (pf n bnovji color, yubse- 
Miciitly the milk was lumpy and one of the teats is completely blocked. 

|,{y — You have set u[i in your eow As udder u serious eoudition, known as 
‘luaiitmitis,” and permanently diminished her value as a milker. You cannut rio 
iiipptc than keep the teats and udder thoroughly clean by fre<^uent use of hot 
tt> foment them, and keeping your own hatid.s .''crijpulou.''ly clean, imisHiige 
ihc miller and strip it out completely every couple of hours, even thougli you only 
pi't ;♦ cupful at a time. Destroy this milk. Beyond tliLs treatment, you must leave 
dll' rest 1o the natural resistance of the beast, to effect recovery; lint J doubt if 
U<[1 will ever find her of much economic value to you again as a milker. ♦ 

"II. .1. (r.,” Cradook. has pony, 12 years old, falls down in haine.s.s as tliougli 
III a lit. 

g,.|,ly~Vour pony .suffers from u condition known as “vertigo,” in couimim 
l-ailaucf ii would be said that it faints. With respect to the cause of this cuii' 
litioiu ill many cases, disturbances of digestion exerts an importSnt effect ; in 
"iln r case.s it niay arise from certain diseases of the brain, heart, and blood 
W'.'scls; and quite often no caii.se at all can be determined. A Imrse once affected 
inai itc subject to further periodical attacks; in other cases it may never recur. 
Tin Hilly palliative that can be suggested is to pay careful attention at all times 
t(> dieting and the admini.stration periodically of a good cathartic do.se of 
iv.i-diiint' (idoes) to keep the blood in as pure a condition as possible. 

' A. A. J,,'’ Mount Bryan, has young heifer with very hard ud<lcr and lump 
•‘U'lcr till’ belly. 

ib'ply— Your heifer appears to lie suffering front u congested coiiditiou of her 
I'l'd, itii idental to and consequent upon the calving and her coming into milk 
i' I till' time. Appiv hot foments frtspicntly, taking care to avoid .subsequent 
' Viliiiij;. When rubbing in oil, massage gently but thoroughly. Milk her out 

I ri ipii'iith , and at all times be thoroughly clean iii everything. Thy condition 

''i"ulil. with care, reduce in a week or so. The swelling along the belly is only 
and will disappear as the uddcr cx>ndition works off. _ You eoiibl with 
give the heifer a good drench of Epsom salts 11b., ginger 2or.s. 

"•b K.,'' Auburn, has pony gelding with swollen Jaws and mouth, which later 
' 'itiiidofi to Die chest and belly. The sheath and stifle arc also swollen. 

Hiqly — A'owr pony evidently is out of sorts ami requires a good tonic. If 
' ' liund feeding him, damp his feed and put a couple of packets of Epsom 
ill the feed night and morning for a few days. Get a dozen of the following 
i'lwdijs made up: — Pulv. mix vomica, 1 dram:; P. gentian root, .1 drams. Give 
•■I'l I.' i ,pf powders night and morning, a quarter to half :iti hoiiv bofoic 

h-riliji-, The easiest way tO give these is to mix the powilers in a spoonful of 
r,y ilfmpy juakc a stiff, .stickv paste. Pick ihis up on tin* end of ;i 
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smooth, flat piece of stick, and opening his mouth and pulling tongue ^ ,■ , . 
one hand, smeai- the stuff over back of tongue and on liis hack teotlr, , 

sticks there and he has to lick it down. 

“Mrs. K. X.,” Seven Hills, reports cow, calved week ago, which has , 
appetite and breathes rapidly. Milk flow is considerably reduced. 

Reply — Your cow may be suffering from a septic condition of the t 
bag, fcjllowiiig on the calving, and due to reteutioii of a small portion of ti,. ufe ' 
birth. 1 recommend repealed douching of the passage witn plenty oi 
water iii which a few crystals of Condy’a have been dissolved, adding cjiily _ 
to color the water a jrink tinge. Repeat this douching at lemst twics' d.c:;, 
iiiipruvcment takes place. (live the following medicine:— Snv vomica, i: ft 
spoonfuls; powdered gentian root, 1 tabtespoonful. Mixfd in a spuciiri;! 
traeacle to form a sticky pa.ste and place it on the cow's tongue idC , 
teeth with a short piece of slick. Repeat the dose night and morning. 

“G. K., '' Mount Oiimhier, asks reason why cows fail to get ;n calf. 

Reply-- When cows fail to get in calf readily, it is due to some disiaM,; 
Jitioii of tile se.vnal organs, and the cmiditioii of the pasture on wlihh ili.y 
being fi'd lias no bearing on the matter, nor will the adiiitiiistratioii "f .. 
medicine by the mouth be of any avail, laical treatineiit by douches, i;c„ c|,| 
to the passage and breeding bag are ueccssary to effect any good, iiml :i, ■( 
most satisfactory treatment to use will depend on the cause, an exaniiiiaticu 
tlie genital organs of the cows should be marie to try to discover the exact diM j r 
condition. You coul.l try the following:— Doucli cows once daily with lukcmi!, 
solution of corrosive snliliiiiate, strength I to 4,0(10. When rne cows aiv li:. 
iiotrecrl to lie “in season,’’ iloiich instead with a liikewariii sohitimi cl '.c 
liicarbonate in water, anil put them to the bull an lionr later. 


“K. H. R.,’’ Glare, has mare with bruise just alrove liuof. Swelling lias t;„ 
place, which now c.xtcnds up the leg into the shoulder. 

Keply— Your mare is suffering from blood poisoning in the leg that was hiiici 
some time ago. 1 would reconiiiiend you to give her a good dose of pliv'i, ■ 
commeiu:!' with, and subsequently keep her on green feed, or, if sucii i- 
iivaiinblf, sloppy bian and chaff with a liaudful of lapsoni salts m it iib 
morning. ' Iminerse the leg daily in a bucket of hot water containing soiii. aii' 
septic, so that the water covers the site of the injury. Keep tlic leg in this i 
lialf :in hour at a time, and keep adding fresh hot water from time to tunc, - 
lus to keep the bath hot. In between times of soaking, keep the woiiini cci, i. 
with an antiseptic inick. By this means you may arrest the progress ct the Wr 
poisoning and ultimately restore the leg to its nornial conditron. 

Hon. Secretiiry, ilaunaiiarie Agrienltiiral Biirenii, report.s lior.se nlicli 
sheath on post o’r rail after being unharnessed. 

Hcply— The horse Is probably suffering from irritation inside the Oicin c 
lo a dirtv condition there, such as a collectoii of smegma (grease;. 
warm wader and soap and clean out the inside of the sheath as t lo o ^ - 
possible. Witli gentle manipulation, it would be possible to setze the eno o 
penis in the han.l inserted into the open end of the, alieatli ami dia" 
so as to facilitate cleaning. 

lion. Secretari Rapid Bay Agricultural Bureau, Second Valley, ;isk' n 
qiiarler of a cow’s udder is affected with inumiuitis, ivnuld the milk in tc' o 
log quarters Iw tit for human eousiimptioii. 

Repiv -Yes, providing it was drawn free troiu contamination by inilK " 

a ft’eeted quarter. 

Hon Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Clarendon, reports— (1) j'; 

swollen sheath, and (2) litter of pigs weak in the back, now being tco "H 


iiollard, and barley. , ,. i , ■ 

Keply — (1) Rc bull with swollen sheath; The eondrtion is prob.doi 
colleetioii of sebaceous iimterial inside the slieath, setting up irritatieii, u , 
sequent iiiftainiiiation and swelling. Troatnieiit consists in cleaning om ‘ 
thoroughly with mild injection of soapy warm water, and suhsequeiiti'. 
the sheath dirrly with a mild, non-irrrtatrng solution (sufh as p,,. 

in water) irntil rnflaramatioii and soreiresa Bubstdes.^ If the ’ i,,,,., : 

end of the sheath is too snrall to permit of protrusion of penis, it woi , 

be enlarged sufficientlv with a sharp, clean kntfe, air operation 
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When the Wheat, 

Barley, and Oats 

All cry out for the Harves- 
ter together, and the fallow 
discing as well, and you 
know that the only remedy 
is to rush the work as you 
have never rushed it before, 

THAT IS WHEN YOU NEED 

II Fordson Tractor 


CASH, £225. TERMS, £250. 


S.A, DISTRmnTORS, 

DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 


FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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readily performed and without danger, providing antiseptic precautions are i./ki , 
(2) Re young pigs: Your pigs would appear to me to have been inclined i, 
“ricketty,” a condition whiih would come to them from their dam. Sows ho; ■ 
in pig require good liberal feeding on rich quality food and have plenty of ex* rrU 
to enable her to produce and rear a strong, healthy litter, and it is likeh th/.* 
your inanageniont of her may have been sometvliat lacking in this respei.t, 
foo<lstuffs yon are now giving the young pigs is all right, and, in fact, j’, -j. 

very thing to combat any tendency to ricketts. That it is satisfactory is d . v,; 
too, in the results that the young pigs have improved aftei' being fed on it. 

“R. B., ” Bool Lagoon, has two draught marcs, lame in front feet. Th,. 
arc hot to the touch, and swollen where the hoof joins the hair of the leg. 

Reply — I'^onr hoi'ses appear to have suffered from an injury to tnc from ,,4 - ^ 
foot, just by tlic coronet; most likely they may have pricked themselves . > 1 }; 
thorn, nr oven a piece of barbed wire. Hot foments to the parts until the 
disappears and discharge nuiunencos to form, and subsequently anliseptlc w.is! ii,^. 
of the wound till the discharge stops, should be all that is lequiFed. 
the site of the wound carefully to ace that there ia no small stake (siuli :• 
thorn 01 ' aplinter of wood) present, which would have to be removed lipfnn,' ] . 
would take place. 

W. W.. ’ I’oit Li!K-5>lii, reports blindness in sheep. 

Reply --At this time of the year there is generally a good deal of iUU n h:i,v 
prevalent amongst sheep, and many term the condition as “pink eye." n, 
blindness is usually caused by dust and the pollen of seeding paslure 
which gets into the sheep’s eyes, causing irritation and subsequent 
Flies will help to spread the complaint once it appears. Tho sheep should hr 
kept, if possible, on short grass country, and to treat the affected ones liatlii- !}j<' 
eyes well in a lukewarm solution of boracic acid and water and fill them iiji ^v;lh 
plain wliite powdered sugar, two or three dressings of which are usually cfTti tiu 
in most csises. Anotlicr useful lotion is— -Zinc sulphate 1 tcaspoonful. borin- i- ni j 
1 tcaspoonful, distilled water \ pint: a few drops to be put in the eyes tlno, .i 
four times daily. 

“C. W, T).." Keith. Inis cow, fortnight after calving had violent tit. l."'i i- 
of legs. 

p{epb — Your cow is suffering from eclampsia, avisiug out of oalvin;:. Vv 
should commence treatuieiit by administering the following drench Epsom 
11 b. ground ginger 4 tablespoonfuls, treacle or molasses 31b., warm water 1 'jiiriv:. 
Once YOU linve got the bowels well opened with this, keep Oiem on the slack “im 
bit by putting n handful of Epsom salts in damped ft'ed night and morning li r ^ 
week! Irrigate tlie back passage daily with fairly hot water in_ whum : 
three crystals of Oondy’s have been dissolved, (lontinne this douching tor .( ' 

or longer if IIumc- is still any discharge. 


REMOVING SALT FROM BRACKISH WATER. 

“H T,“ asks: — “Will quicklime freshen brackish water, seeing that 'po 
mixed 'with saltv soil eoiiverls the salt into carbonate of soda?” The n 
of ClieniistTv (I)r. Hargreaves) replies:— “It may be answered that (HikKI'Ii 
not convert' salt (sodium .hloTide) into earlionatc of soda either >ii tln‘ ■ 
in water, or auvwhere els.'. I do not know of any type, of brackish ii ' 
this State that would lie improved for agricultural iise by the addition . 
lime. Some waters wbieb are braekish eontain also high proportions - 
bonate of lime, and these waters can be improved for technical purpose- 
iiig boiler use, itc.) bv the eoirect addition of quicklime, .ligain. soiiie 
waters arc improved for all purposes by the addition of quick ime in t o 
proportion. Oiir brackish waters are, hmvevcr, in practically all cases ■ 
rea.’tion, and do not need qiiii-kbrne. There is no method that will 
salt from brackish water exceiit distillation.” 


Elbow Hill Branch of the .kgriciiltural Bureau asked whether it w 
to sow seed wheat reaped from a crop affected with ‘‘tiag smm, or 
:ilso, whothor n crop grown from affectefl soo<l would be bkih to 



next year. 
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Tl... nircctor of Agricultnre (Professor Arthur .1. Perkins) replies:— “Scoiiiir 
,1,,. plants affected with “flag smut” die back early in ihe season, and 
. _• i.cfore seed Iws formed and matured on growing crops, 'there does not appear 
p, r. much likelihood of .seed from a field more or less affected with black met 
iitting the disease by direct infection of the seed. Infection usually 
,,i,, jilace through the soil. The fact, however, i-annot b<' overlooked th.’it the 
may possibly convey germs of the disease on to neighboring healthy plants. 

,1,1, however, this be the case, it is almost certain that effective pickling' with 
1,; me will destroy .my stray germs that may liavc attaelml themselves to Ihe 
o-ei. 


DEPTH OF PLOUGIIlXfi. 

The (llossop Branch of the Agricultural Bureau sought llu- advice of the 

riiitcudent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. .1. Spafford) as to the depth to 

ehich orchards in that district should be ploughed. 

In nply, Mr. W. J. Spafford said; — “From every point of view, leiutivcly deep 
pli.iioliing will be advantageous in the Olos.«ip dblrict, and the lir-st ploughing 
i.ioh winter of orchards and vineyards should be at least Hllii. in depth. As a 
„i;i(ter of fact, there is every probability of very marked benefit lieing secured 
fKiiii siilisoiling these lands every few years; then the land would he jiloughed 

loin, ill depth and snbsoiled another lOin., making a tobnl depth of fiOin. of 

iiihiv.ited soil. With really deep eiiltivalion, less water will be r«|uired for 
niiivimum returns, and the ever-present danger of the eoncentriitioii of injurious 
mll< at the surface will be reduced.” 


NEW SHIPMENTS JUST ARRIVED 

Of the WOliLTffS HKST .SEPARATOIt- 


The 



“MELOTTE” 


The MtieOTTE ” is .still without a peer among 
•'^parators — Frictionless, Ballbearing, runs 
easily. Mitlottes lupplied 14 years ago 
only cost £2 for graall repairs. One owner has 
worked this out about his " Melottb *’ — 

1<7SS,864,000 rerolstlODi is 11 rears ose, and the gear 
still perfect -CAN TOU BEAT ITP 

INCREASED DEMAND. FURTHER 
REDUCED PRICES. 

IN SIZES 18 TO ilOgalls., IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 

Can Ih- had for Canh or Terms. Full 
particulara and literature pbke. 

Obtainable from all .Storekeepers, Agents, or 
from .S<ilc Tm{K»rters — 

The Australasian Implement and 
House Furnishing Co., 
NOBTH TBRRAOB, ADELAIDE. 

it. H. White Harms. I.iO., Proprleto-n. 
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REPORT ON THIRD YEAR OF OPERATIONS OF r^r 
RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


|Uy Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriciilliire.J 

Thu River Murray Herd Testing Association completed its 
year of operations on the 30th of September, 1923. The present 
report, besides indicating results achieved during the year, co\T>rs i 
review of the three years during which the As,sociation has been it; 
existence. 

The 1922-23 Combined Association Results. 

The combined results of the Association in 1922-23 are showti heln, 
in Table I.:— 

Table I . — Showiny Combined KexiUls of River Murray JIci! Tfxtiii,j 
Association for 1922-23 Season. 



Moan Cows. 

.ttilk. 


iliitter- FiU 


Months. 

In 

lienU. 

1 

In 

Milk. 1 

Associa- 

tion. 

Per 

Cow. 

Test. 

Associa- 

tion. 

iVi 

Ciiu. 

1922-2:). 

October 

■27rt-n 

22:1-07 

Lbs. 

180.443 

Lb.s. 

048-08 

0/ 

/o 

4-15 

Lbs. 

7.49L5^> 


November 

2H>J1 

203-83 

141,938,0 

570-20 i 

4-29 

0,087-02 

24-:.' 

December 

2.')2 00 

210 75 

156,010 

021-47 

4-30 

0,7:i;i-79 

2ii'7:; 









February 

20204 

2:14-35 

lotisOo-S 

588-80 

4-41 

o.808-:17 


March 

270 J2 

2:1210 

157,875 

584-03 1 

4-05 

7.3:19-71 


April 

274 44 

232-20 

144,6l:lo 

526-94 

4-55 

0 , 57 : 15.7 

23!'' 

May 

287-30 

245-31 

156,707-0 

54r>-54 

4-.54 

7,i2:by;i 

24::i 

June 

284-84 

244 54 

144.485 

507-25 

4-52 

0„i37 02 

22f‘i 

July 

287-30 

241-90 

155,935-5 

542-72 

4-41 

0.879-70 

2:5'!U 

August 

282-45 

235-84 

107,002-5 

:-|93-:!9 

4-18 

7.010,72 

•’i-m: 

September 

27802 

23;t-30 

18Ls55i 

60:182 

4-]8 

7.721-4:5 


Means 

271-01 

2:10-04 

— 

7,048-08 1 

4-37 

- 

.'invib 

Total production for year . , 


1,014,475 

- : 

- 

H:1.()98-0" 



The River Murray Herd Testing Association is lo be roiignituuit'-: 
on the.se results, which, from the point of view of the combi iieil Iienl' 
are in reality more meritorious than would appear on tbc suriai 
It .should be pointed out here that in the 1922-23 season tbc A.ssd. iati"! 
lost their leading herd, which by its fine performancc.s cciiitiilnil''d 
much to the .successes of the preceding two sea.sons. How imn li lb 
llalliday’s herd counted in this connection will be made clcai b' tic 
following facts: — 

In 1920-21 Mr. Halliday’s herd represented Ll.! ]>er ceiil. oi tb 
cows of the Association, and produced 20.7 per cent, of the niilk c. 
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. ,i,,l number in the Association, and they were responsible for 234 

; , eiit. of the total milk produefion. 

ip.nee, in the absence of Mr. llalliday's herd, the mean milk nro- 
,i,,-iion per eow in the As.soeiation would have been lifOOoLnills 
,„,!,.iid of 68r).32galls. in 1920-21, and lifli.fiTgalls. instead of 
i.M'i 'iagalls. in l!)21-22. 

Similarly, had Mr. llalliday’s herd been represmited in lhi‘ 11)22-23 
ir>l.s and eontinned its 1921-22 rate of jirodnetion, the A.ssoeiatinn 
mean yield per eow would have been abont T-llgalls.. instead of 
;il|.S7galls. 

Ill the eirenmsfaiiee.s if follows, tberefoic. iha1 mean nii|,rovemen'ls 
l„T eow on the 1921-22 yields of 4.92galls. of milk ami I.Slilhs. of 
iiiillei' fat are far more satisfactory than they apjiear to he, If we 
r,\c|iiile Mr. Ilallida.v's cows from llie 1921-22 season. Ihey repn’senf 
liniii the point of view of the remaining i-omhined hiVds. aelnaf 
iiiipinveineiiTs of (l4.S2galls. of milk and Id.lwlhs. of Imttei' fal re- 
spectively. 

.\etiial improveinmils ivalised siiU'e 1920-21 can be broiiglil out 
iiiiii'e cleaily by an e.samination of the mean results aeliicved by (be 
live herds represented eonsistenlly in Ibe Ibl-r'e seasons, iiaimly : 

lleriis 1 /( , 1 / h. I -1.1 L, anil 1 -M. These resnlls arc sumioarised 
ill Table IT. : — 


Taiii.i: II. Shfitntu/ l/c«» /iV.sid/.s nf lli, Fli; llriilx liciinxnihil 
ThiVKfihoiil Hh Time Sriixoiix. 



Mean Milk per (j 

r/W. 

Moan 

UiMli'r Kid 

|)('l' ( 'nw. 




A 






I9:J0-2I. 

1921 22. 

1922-23 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

I!i22-2;j 


trails. 

4iall.s. 


IJ.S. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 ' 


S9S-30 

914 91 

294-79 

302-17 

3i;3-87 

I !■; 

. . f>36-3t> 

«o0-70 

073-15 

303-9K 

29r,-87 

295-27 

1 1 .... 

. . 1)80-17 

005-27 

043-40 

30S-72 

282-23 

289-74 

1 1 . 

. . 029-41 

021-85 

09fi-23 

200-05 

290-09 

315-85 

1 . 

.. 469-41 

5(009 

583-53 

223-01 

25.7-08 

29M5 


. . IU8‘42 

092-57 

719-82 

28,5-87 

:105-8:1 

315-70 

!ii- n•.l•.l• 


41 15 

27-25 


19-90 

9-93 


HeiU'C, since the firsi season, the mean iinpi'ovement in Ibese five 
has heen represented hv bv 71.4galls. of milk and 21).89lbs. 
'""ter fat, .Vt lOd. per gallon for milk this i-epresents mean improve- 
iiieiit ill gross production per cow of £2 19s. lid. per annuiii. 

hiiiiiinrly, for eight herds represented in the second and third years, 
iiuan improvements per eow were representeii by 62,47galls. of 
and 23,92lhs. of butter fat respectively. 

Me loay conclude, therefore, that from the jioint of view of the 
■\ssilliatioil !1« n i.-Unl,. 100000 ,... 1 *, ........ 
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Finally, tlie results of the three seasons have been siTmuiaiiscii ,, .j 
eontrasW in Table III: — 


Table 111.— Contrasting 

Snmniarised Results 

of Three i 

Sedsons 


1920-21. 

1921-Ci. 

1922-2:; 

Mean cows in hetxl 

:505-ri2 

290-.=>3 

371111 

Mean cows in milk 

256-2:^ 

2:]o«l 

330-114 

Mean, milking percentage 

83-9 % 

8M % 

84-7 % 

Mean milking period 

.‘lOfi days 

296 davs 

3119 (Ui 

Mean milk yield 

68o-92galIs. 

099-9.5gaUs. 

704-S7'.' 

Mean butter fat test 

4-3«% 

4-.38 % 

4-117 

Moan butter fat viobl 

298(i31(js. 

:i06:!0lbs. 

308-1 III 


* MiijK Yiei.d from Month to Month. 

It is of interest to note the extent to which the time of tin yiar 
affects milk yields in any given district. Data concerning this pnim 
on the River Murray have been summarised in Table i\’. foi' th.' 
three seasoas. 

Tam.k IV. — Showintj Mean Daily Milk I'ield.i. Month by Month, 
Ditrintj the Three Year.t’ Operations of the River Murray Uir<] 
Testiny Association. 



1920.21. 

1921.22. 

1922 23. 

Means 


Oalls. 

Oalls. 

GalLs. 

Galb, 

A,— Relatively to 

All (Jows in Herds 

— 



October . . . 

2-06 

2i:4 

2-09 

2*09 

November 

200 

198 

1.92 

1-97 

Docember . 

1-92 

206 

2-00 

1-9U 

Jamiaiv • - 

1-9:4 

2-05 

2i:4 

2-04 

February . 

1'78 

203 

2.10 

I-OT 

March 

1-71 

1-87 

1*88 

1-82 

April 

1-81 

I-6H 

1 -76 

1-75 

May 

1-78 

LOT 

1-7G 

1-74 

June 

1-78 

1-H4 

1-69 

i-7:> 

July 

1*8:4 

1*82 

1*75 

1-S't 

August . . . 

1-91 

1 92 

1-91 

1-91 

September 

2-08 

1-99 

2-21 

2-0(1 

Means 

1-88 

192 

1.93 

Mil 

1>. — RELATIV12LY TO 

Cows Actually in 

Milk only— 



October . . . 

2-49 

2*58 

2*60 

2-5fi 

November 

2*35 

241 

232 

2-30 

December . 

2-24 

2-47 

2.40 

2-:4T 

January . , 

2-22 

2*49 

2*46 

2.30 

February , 

210 

2-42 

2-35 

2-29 

March 

210 

2*25 

2-19 

2-18 

April 

211 

208 

2*08 

2-09 

M.av ..... 

2417 

2*04 

2.06 

2 -on 

June 

2'0.'» 

2*28 

1*97 

2-10 

July 

2-22 

2*28 

2-08 

219 

August . . 

2*38 

2*48 

2*29 

2-:is 

September 

2-62 

2*61 

2-64 

2- 132 

Means . . . 

0.91 

2*36 

2-28 

2 20 


These data show how remarkably even are the milk yields n! tlr 
River Murray herds from one end of the vear to the other. Relati'd,' 
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the milk yields to have averaged 2galls, a day over a period of 
siovn months, i.e., from Aiignst to Kehruary, inelusively, and Ifgalls. 
,,M'r the remaining five montlis, i.e., from JIareli to July,’ 

Similarly, relatively to rows aetnally in milk and exclusive of dry 
,iovs, mean milk yields have been about 2igalls. from August to 
y. liruary, and 2galls. for the balanee of the year. 

BterTER Kat Yir.i.ns. 

(he mean butter fat yields for the Hirer years have lieeii suoi- 
marised on similar lines in Table V.: — 

1'aw.k X^Showhuj Mean Butler Fat TesU amt Mean Daihj Butter 
Fat ProdiKt 'wn, Month by Month, for a Period of Three Years 
la) Kelaiivc to Total I'ow.s in Herds, ami lb) lielatire to Coirs 
in Milk. 



M.mk 

Oaiiv JbitU’j 

Fiit I’luilm’tioii. 



Jlcialivelv 

Ib’ialivclv 

v.m--rx 

Mean Jbitifi 

t«> Total 

f(i I'dwsi in 


Kat T'‘st.s. 

CoitH. 

Milk. 


7o 

IJ)H. 

I.l.c 

October 

4-.'0 

0-H-S 

1-07 

Xuicinlier 

4-17 


(I'flS 

i'cccmbt‘1' 

4-Jii 

(t-So 

l-oi 

lanuarv 

4;N 

0-87 

MKI 

Februnrv 

4-;w 


1 IMI 

Miinili 



0-8:; 

O-lll* 

A[iri! 

4-rA 

n-Tlt 

0!»4 

Miv 

4-i'>H 

(4-8<i 

04)4 

•luiie 

1-414 

o-;!f 

0 11 1 

./lily 

4:W 

0-81 

O-0!l 

Auizdst 

i-ao 

0-82 

1 u;! 

September 

4-:^i> 


1 08 



4-37 

0-84 

1 00 


Here, again, we may note extraoi-dinary regularity in buller fat 
|iro(iuetion from one end of the year to the other. From 1he point 
ef view of the total number of cows in tli<‘ herds, the extreme monthly 
variation is between O.TDIbs. and 0.98lh.s., i.c., about 1-11) of a pound; 
anil from the point of view of cows actually in milk l.Oblbs. and l).!)41b., 
about 8-20 of a pound. The mean percentage tests, on Ihe other 
haini, show more pronounced variations, being highest in the months 
of (Icelining milk supplies. 

The relations bidween milk and butter fat piodiietion and per- 
iitiige tests has been expressed graphically in an accompanying illus- 
tration. (Bee page .5.37.) It may be recalled that these re.sulls repre- 
sent the means of three consecutive sca.soas, and concern in the 
aggregate an average of 291 cows per annum. 

Ihe relative horizontality of the mean daily hutter fat production 
rraphs tend to show that butter fat production is to all intents and 
piii'lioscs a fixed quantity from one end of the year to the other. On 
the other hand, the convexity of the, butler fat percentage graph 
‘'"■responds to the concavity of the mean daily milk production 
'-’I'aphs; or, in other words, a high test implies reductinii in milk 
"ipplics, and rice versa, the result of which is comparative uniformity 
"* actual hutter fat production from one end of the ve.nr to the ntbee 
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On thfi whole, I am of the opinion that these mean retnn,. 
ei'edit to the Murray Bridge dairjmen. Doubtless they can aiii] ,vi|| 
be improved upon. Nevertheless, their evenness is such as to iinK iit,. 
that the <mws arc reasonably fed and eared for throughout tlie y.-ar, 
and this probably is one of the most important steps in progi i s^ive 
dairying. 

Individual Herds. 

In Table VI. have been summarised the results achieved by imii. 
vidual competing herds: — 


Table yi.-Shotviwj Kesults Achieved by Competing Herds in llrj2.2:i. 


Herd. 

Period 

under 

Test. 

Mean 

Cows 

Mean 

Cows 

Milk Profluctiou. 

Mean 

Butter 

Fat 

Test. 

Butter Fat i’ 

'xillctl.iQ, 

IV '.uw, 

in 

Herd. 

in 

Milk. 

Total. 

Per Cow. 

Total. 

Months. 

Cows. 

Cowa. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lb3. 

I.li 

I/C .. 

12 

30'85 

25-S4 

282,263-, 3 

9,149-09 

3-98 

11,224-40 


l/U . . 

12 

14-67 

12-14 

117,816 

7,965-67 

4-3.2 

5,090- 10 


UT .. 

12 

11-6S 

9-46 

75,782-5 

6,481-27 

5-06 

3, 835-0, t 


l/Y .. 

12 

21-76 

18-69 

162,033 

7,521*71 

4-23 

6,851-79 


1/L . . 

12 

17-69 

14-48 

124,720-5 

6,962-31 

4-53 

5,645-22 


1/R .. 

12 

i;i-73 

10-96 

83,769-5 

6,071-05 

4-91 

4,111-63 

jda-c: 

l.« .. 

12 

2i*r)0 

18-90 

143,013 

8,731-53 

4-39 

6,370-52 


1/M . . 

12 

22-19 

17-84 

129,315 

.5,8.35-33 

5-00 

6,470-oJi 

291-15 

1/J .. 

12 

20-91 

17-84 

133,037 

6,434-55 

4-.52 

6,01.3-82 


I/X .. 

12 

18-84 

10-44 

123,845-5 

6,578-23 

4-37 

.5,414- IT 


I'/Z .. 

12 

19-34 

10-59 

125,464-5 

6,374-08 

4-40 

6,519-12 

iiM-r. 

liw . 

12 

1 4-02 

13-48 

108,316-3 

7,466-34 

3-77 

4,082-81 


l/Ai , 

11 

6-54 

.3-66 

45,390 5 

6,998-72 

4-47 

2,027-()2 

312'^ 

1/Hb . 

U 

8-59 

7-45 

00,796 

5,946-68 

4-44 

2,25r)'ri:> 

•.'liVlii 

1/Cc. . 

10 

14-30 

11-83 

70,800-5 

4,749-09 

4-2 1 

2,9»9(;:! 

Oft) r,} 

l/V . . 

8 

13-13 

14 96 

65,709 

3,402-21 

4-52 

2,067-92 


1,'A .. 

2 

14 47 : 13 89 

18,162 

1,25004 

4-615 

847-9-1 

.'S'iU 

1/Cl .. 

1 

48-97 

36-81 

.38,310 

782-32 

3-86 

1.477 r.3 


l./I .. 

1 

14-71 

1371 

13.855-5 

94101 

3-5.D 

491-^7 

,33 B 

Mean® 

— 

! 17-34 

14-68 


7, 048-68 

4-37 


3ni' li' 

Total oToduction .... 


1.914-475!bB. 



83,698-n'llh., 






Milk 



Butt^-r F’'t 



We should note that in the 1922-23 season 12 herds exceeded thf 
eOOgalls. mean, one of which was only 11 months under test : tom 
exceeded the TOOgalls. mean, and one the 900galls. mean. Snndarl;, 
six herds exceeded the SOOlbs. of butter fat mean, one of which 
only 11 months under test, and one herd the 3501bs. mean. Tie* 
results compare favorably with those of preceding seasons, which m'f 
suimnarised below : — 


HeMs exceeding OOOsaUs*. mean 
Helds exceeding i^galla. mean 
H«rdn exceeding 7002aU«. mean 
Herds exceeding OOOgalls. mean 


1922-23 

1 

1 

4 

12 


1921-22. 

1 

2 

6 


1020-21 

1 

1 

4 

11 


9 
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Better Farming 


is always possible with the 
profit -producing CASE 

i HERE are many ways in which 
1 every Farmer may profit hy the 
: use of the efficient Case Kerosene 
j Tractor-more timely work, better 
ploughing, and more thorough 
cultivation. These give the crops 
a better chance. Case Tractors are 
well adapted to Farm work, both 
Traction and Belt. They run effi- 
ciently and economically on kero- 
sene without overheating. They 
are dependable and durable. 

The many reasons for the CASE 
superiority are contained in the Case 
illustrated catalogue. Send for it 
to-day and learn more about the 






Sole Australian Agents: 

Commonwealth Agrxultural Service Engineers Ltd. 

Head Ofike: 53-57 Morphtil S«re«t, Adelaide, S.A. 

’Phones; 6870 and 8526. Box 674 C.P.O. 
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Prizes. 

The following herds riualifie<l for Government prizes in 1!)22. >:; _ 

Firxt Prize. — Mr. C. J. Morris’s herd, 1/C, with a mean v. ni 
output of 363.87lbs. butter fat from 914.91galls. of milk. ' ' 

Second Prize. — Mr. L. J. Foster's herd, 1/U, with 343. hill,, 
butter fat from 7(i9..57galls. milk. 

; Third Prize. — Mr. M. S. Cheetharn’s herd, 1/T, with 327.1uliK ■ 
butter fat from 648.13galls. of milk. 

The Competing Herds. 

I The task of iiispeeling and reporting upon the competing Inniis a; 
the end of the year’s operations has always been carried out bv tli,* 
Alssistant Dairy In.structor, Mr. H. J. Apps. in connection wiiii th. 
1922-23 seasons he report.s in general terms as follows ; — 

“Upon my third annual inspection of the herds of the iiu'inbus 
of the Murray Bridge Herd Testing Association, I could not h/j, 
noticing the vast improvement which lias taken place in the geiiera! 
condition and type of tlie cows, especially in the herds of tlie origi)iiii 
members. The general condition of all the herds is e.vceiuioiiall.v 
gcfod, and not in auy case did I notice any cows in low' conditiim': 
and considering the cattle have .just gone through a very wet Si’asini, 
it; eonclu.sively proves that they must have received very gfio.l ire;ii. 
ment. It is indeed very jileasing to report that to-day the heiirfit of 
herd testing is bearing fruit, and some of the vital points in coun.'i;. 
tipn with successful dairying, viz., better breeding, feeding, aud tht 
ctilling out of unprofitable cows, is convincingly demonstrated. Diii'icg 
my first visit it was surprising to notice the number of inferior held 
bulls; but ciute a transformation scene has taken place in this direr. 
tion, for in every herd of the original members a pure-bia'd hull i- 
kept and several of the sires have good milk and butter production at 
their back, and it is worth noting that ipiite a number of them iiiv 
prize takers at various shows, including champioiiship.s at the Roya' 
Agricultural Society. 

Only in one instance did I inspect a bull of the present memlieis 
that cannot claim purity of blood ; hut in this case it might he poiiitid 
out that none of this animal’s progeny is being reared. The wisdoin 
of heading the herd with a pure bred sire was pointed out to tk' 
owner, and no doubt, as the records of the cows become known, lie will 
fall into line with the others and secure a ivnrthv sire. 

Not only in one or two herds was it strikingly iiotieeable tliai Ih'eni 
improvement had taken place both in condition and degivi* nt 
uniformity, but practically every herd has .show marked iiiipi’ove 
ment, which is especially noticeable when contrasting tliein "iti 
neighboring stock. 

At last it is becoming apparent that the memhers are lirci'diiig 
with some definite object in view, either by the infroductinn ol inn''" 
bred cows or by grading up the herd. , 

Members realise and appreciate the value of such sooielies. :im 
(dfhough the terras of the Government subsidy expire on tiie eyiii 
pl[;tion of the third year, nevertheless they are particularly anxim'' 
that it.s operations should not be allowed to lapse.” 
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Herd ]/C — Mk- I'- J- Morri.';. 

Mr. Mori'is is to be congratulated on having si'ciircd the position 
winning herd for 1922-23. In 1920-21 he occupied seventh place ; 
jH 11121-22 second, and in 1922-23 first place. Tliese successes must 
lie highlj’ gratifying to him. Jlr. Apps reports as follo\vs on liis 
;_“This herd of 33 cows consists of fine, high-grade h'j-iesians ; 
thev are in great milking condition. Three years' woi’k of culling, 
tic'cthcr with the introduction of a few heifers, have hrought about 
ii^vnnderful degi-ee of uniformity in type. The. knowledge of the 
,„.iformance of the cows, and the services of a good type of Friesian 
liiill with groat production records at his hack, should eveiitnally lead 
ii. further improvement. This herd has prohahly made' the greatest 
improvement of any in the society, ajid reflects great credit on its 

iiwner. ” 

la view of the excellent re.sults secured by lli-. tllorri.s, it will he of 
interest to contrast his rettirns over the three seasnins: — 


Taule VII . — Contrasting Besults from Mr. C. J. .Morris’s Herd 
over Three Seasons. 


Meini mimber o£ cuffs id herd 

iiiiiiil)er of Cuffs in milk 

I’lTfeiitagc of rows iu milk — 

Mein rfiilkiiij period days 

Hoiii milk per coff per aDiiiim galls. 

Mean iMitterfat per cow per anmira.lbs. 

Mean value of output at lOd. per gall. . 


1 

1020-21. ; 1021-22. 

1 

i ! 

1922-2:1. 

Tutiil 

iin}irovc- 

ini'iit. 

4iV07 27-0!) 


- 

81 07 8l'2i 

1 1 


: 290 :i()7 



■ 7]om:{ 89S-.1 

9U-9I 


2'J4-7!) 36217 

■ :i(i:{S7 

r.'i'QH 

i s. (1. £ d. 

,£ ... d. 

£ 8. d. 

29 1C :j :n H 7 

• 2 ;■) 

8 « 2 


It \vill be noted that since herd testing .started, Mr. Monds’s herd 
has improved its mean output of milk per cow by a])])roximately 
'-’OOgalls., and the mean output of butter fat by (i91b.s. The increase 
in value of the output of milk per cow at current wholesale milk 
prices is represented by £8 6.s. 2d. Such results should prove a good 
mivertisement for the value of herd testing to the dairyman, and 
ini’identally to the State. 

In l!)22-23 Mr. Morris’s herd was composed as follows:-— 

Heifers on their first calf 9 

Three-year-old cows 

Four-year-old cows ^ 

Five-year-old cows ; 

Aged 

It will be noted that the proportion of heifers on their first calf 
"Ver 27 per cent, of the total herd — was rather high, and leads one to 
iinticipate that mean yields should he considerably higher next 
■■eiLson. 
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Herd 1/U— Mr. L. J. Foster. 

Mr. Poster's herd sccnred second place in the 1922-23 season: 
was third in 1921-22, but was not represented in 1920-21. Mr, A|)|> 
reports as follows on this herd:— “The 13 cows of this herd inehi,i. 
5 ;rade Pricsians and a few Shorthorns and Jersey crosses. They air ii, 
tip-top milking condition.” 

Heifers on their tii-st calf 4 

Four-year-old cows I 

Five-year-old cows 2 

Aged 

The results of the two years’ tests are contrasted below in Tiibl.. 

vm.;- 

Table VHT . — VontraMiui Results from Mr. L, J. Foster’.^ Jhnl 
over Two Seasons. 


; 1821.22. I 1622-23, . Imprcu,.. 

i : ment, 

.... ; 12’70 i 14’6" j 

.... i 10-63 i 12-U 

.... : 8.3-70 82-7.7 

davs i 306 ; 302 

galls, i 778-46 ' 706-,i7 -H8-U 

lbs. ■ 353-07 , 343-16 ,- - 0-92 

' £ s. d. I £ s. d. \ i I 

. . . . , 32 8 0 I 33 3 10 :-!-0 15 l 


Although, on the whole, Mr. Foster’s results are satisfactory, his 
herd cannot be said to have made much progress in the second schsoii. 
Indeed, in the matter of mean butter fat per cow, then- has bm: ii 
decrease of close on lOlbs. per cow. 

Herd l/T — Mr. M. S. Cheeth.im. 

Mr. Cheetham’s herd, which was tenth in 1921-22, secured tliiiii 
place in 1922-23. It rvas not represented in the Association in l9’A1-dl. 
Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd: — ^“This herd of 13 i-oh' 
consists of grade Jerseys. They are in splendid milking coiuliti -ii. 
The herd sire is a Jersey.” 

In 1922-23 the herd consisted of : — 

Heifers on their first calf •> 

Three-year-old cows 3 

Four-year-old cows I 

Five-year-old cows 

Aged ^ 

Again the high proportion of young cows — over 35 per cent, of licit 
on their first ealf— leads one to anticipate a much higher output m 
the near future. 


Mean number ot cows in herd 

Mean number of cows in milk 

Percentaco of cows in milk ......... 

Mean milkinq period 

Mean milk per cow per annum 

Mean butterfat per cow {,>er annum . 

Mean value ot output at lOd. pet irall. 
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rhe results of the two seasons have been eontrasted below in 
Table IX. ; — 

Taiu.e IX.— Contrasting Results Secured by Ur. Cheeihum’s Herd 
in Two Seasons. 

1921'22. 1022-L>a, Improvement 

1311 ll-fiS 

10-35 g-tn 

78-95 so-gg 

288 days 290 days 
.7p9-91>!alUi. fil8-13aal!s. 88-22 
281-621bii. 327-lOlbj. 47 48 

£23 « 7 £27 U 1 £3 13 8 

Mr. Cheetham is to be congratulated on the improved results of 
till- second season. Ilis milk output has increased by 88.22galls. per 
erne, or 15.76 per cent., which at whole milk prices represents an 
increased gross return of £3 13s. 6d. per cow. His butter fat output 
ha.s increased by 45.481bs. per cow, or 16.14 per cent. These rdkults 
lu-r very encouraging, and it is to be anticipated that Mr. Cheetham 
vill improve upon them next year. 

Herd 1/Y— Mb. S. G. Starr. 

.Mr. S. G. Starr, who joined the Association in 1922-23, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing fourth place for his herd, with a mean output 
of 318.721bs. of butter fat from 752.17galls. of milk per cow. This 
tid'd consists almost entirely of young animals, eight out of 24. or 
33 per cent, l:eirg heifers on their first calf. There is, therefore, 
every reason to anticipate early improvement in yields. Mr. Apps 
reports as follows on this herd: — “This herd consists of 24 cows of 
■lersey and Shorthorn crosses in really first-class milking order. The 
lierd hull is a Jersey.” 

Herd 1/L— Me. H, H. Ceark. 

Mr. Clark has been a member of the As.soeiation since its earliest 
days, and is to be congratulated on .securing in 1022-23 a mean output 
al' Imttcr fat per cow of 315.851bs. from 696.23galls. of milk. Mr. 
.ipps reports as follows on this herd: — “This herd of 18 cows consists 
Ilf -liTsey and Shorthorn grades, which arc in great milking condition. 
Tlic herd sire is a Friesian, the owner having definitely decided to 
grade his herd to Friesian blood.” 

Mr. (Tark’s results over the three seasons have been contrasted in 
Table X. 

I 'W-K X. — Contrasting Results Secured by Mr. Chirk’s Herd during 
Three Successive Seasons. 


1920-21. 1921 22. 1922-23, Totallm- 

proveraont 

HU number of I30W8 in herd ... 12'96 KV90 17-^9 — 

Menu number of cows ill milk ... lO-S.T 11-58 14-48 — 

I'cnontage of cows in milk 83-72 82-77 81-8.7 — 

'ifbin milkiim period 306 days 302 daya 299 daya — 

dll milk pAr pgj. j^nuuin .. 629-41gaIIs. 621*85cal!s. 696-23u;all8. 66-82 calls. 
- Ipan hntterfafc per cow per annum 290-051bs. 29G-69lbs. til.^-B.'ilb?. 25 SOlbu. 

can value of output at lOd. per 

£26 4 fy £25 18 2 £29 0 2 £2 15 8 


Mean number of cows iii hold 

ui number of o^ws in milk 

p.MCi'titAge of cows in milk 

yl an iniikiug period 

Moan milk per cow per annum 

McMfi buttei'fat per cow ptr annum . . 
M(.an value of output at lOd. a gallou 
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Thus, then, in the third season Mr. Clark has improved his mean 
output of milk per cow per annum by 66.82galls., representiiur j. 
current prices £2 las, 8d., and his mean output of butter f:ii~ bv 
2o.81bs. These results are satisfactory. 

Herd 1/R . — A mean output of 298.‘J71bs. of butterfat fiou 
607.11galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows'.-. 
“This herd of 17 cows of Jersey and Shorthorn grades is in splcmly 
condition. The herd sire is a Jersey.” 

Herd 1/E . — A mean output of 295.271bs. of butter fat froru 

(i73.15galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows;-. 
“This herd of 20 cows consists of grade Pricsians and Jerseys; tb^. 
are in splendid condition. The herd sire is Jersey. 

Herd 1/M . — A mean output of 291.151bs. of butter fat from 
583.53galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows;— 
“This herd contains Jerseys and Jersey grades; they are in veiy good 
milking condition. The sire is a Jersey.” 

Herd 1/J . — A mean output of 289.741bs. of butter fat from 

643.46galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd:— “In 
this herd arc 18 cows, representing Jersey and Shorthorn grades: 
they are in the best of milking condition. The herd bull is a Friesian! 
and it is the owner’s intention to grade up his herd to Friesian’ 
blood.” 

Herd 1/X . — A mean output of 287.231bs. of butter fat from 

657.83galls. of milk, Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd;- 
“This herd includes 18 cows, representing Jersey and Shorthoro 
crosses. They are in very good milking condition. The hei'd bull 
is a Shorthorn.” 

H erd 1/Z . — A mean output of 281.551bs. of butter fat from 

637.41galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd:— 
“This herd consists of 21 Jersey and Shorthorn crosses, in really first- 
class milking condition. The herd bull is a Jersey.” 

Herd 1/W . — A mean output of 280.931bs. of butter fat from 

746.63galls. of milk, Mr, Apps reports as follows on this herd;— 
“The 21 cows in this herd are grade Friesiarrs and grade Jei'seys. 
They are in first-class milking condition. The herd sire is a 
Friesian. ’ ’ 

The seven remaining herds did not complete 12 months’ lactation, 
and do not call for special comment. Attention should, however, 
be called to Herd 1/AA (Mr. J. J. Victory). This herd yielded 
312.281bs. of butter fat from 699.87galls. of milk in a period of 11 
months. Had a twelfth month been included, the butter fat yield 
would probably have been in tbe neighborhood of 3401bs,, whieli 
would have placed the herd third on the list for the year. 

Changes in the Heirds During the Year. 

Changes affecting numbers in the herds of the Association during 
1922-23 are shown on next page in contra-st with those of the prem’iiing 
years. 
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|A.«,K F,,u-U,atio»s h, Dnn,u, Thrre Years. 


( iuntibers 

KfW members during year 

i’uulmacs 

Hoif>T:) on first calf 

(if) 


Sales 

Df.aths 

lleM;:iiations during year 


t: 

fifi 


1921-22. 
2S7 


l«2u.2i 

246 


Totals ■■■ 

Aes.' reductions . 

17‘» 

< Icsiug numbers 


‘H 


170 


.A(i 


:i9 

17 


56 


:v,i 


292 

:iry 




Relatively to the two openiiif,' ycors, notable features 

uifrt Ibtj ,v+* -.1.1 - .1 * ’ v'tiuic i<-dUUeS 


sere the resiguatiou of „h ineinbers ■„! t ,7 , 

.luring the course of the v „ 

« - »'■ ™-« ...f.™. rJi';: 

■an number of deaths by 8.G7 ner , n 


mean number oi deaths by 8.67 per annum 
percentage of about 3 per cent. 


This represents a mean 


0*<*O Butter tt,r ttesTrpfc^e-Tt^fe 




1 1 3 i 

W..F.I s«ur..„v . 

rat tett, a „f„i i4 r^alwt4«,i,5e,n 


'*P»8 Showing Mean (3 years) Monthly Milk. Butter Fat, and Butter Tests of River 
Murray Herd Testing Association. 
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Si'EciALi.v Mebjtobious Cows in the Associatio.v. 

The River Murray Herd Testing Association is essentially m, 
association of dairymen, whose sole income is the returns from tlnii- 
cows. It does not, therefore, include special breeders, who at tiia, , 
are tempted to make record yields their main ob.iective, independentK- 
of the profitableness or otherwise of the latter. Nevertheless. In 
careful selection and treatment, members of the Association haie 
ceded in securing some very satisfactory records from some of tiicir 
cows. I append below a summary of some speeially high yi.t,i, 
secured during three years ’ operations ; — 


Table XII. — Showing Number of Cows Having Yielded l,0(10.i/(J>>, 
of Milk and JOOlbs. of Butter Pal in the Course, of a Yerir. 


OlWS HAVING ViRLOED l.OOOoALLS. OF MiLK AND OVER - 

1022 - 23 . 1021 - 22 . 


l.TOOj^alU. and over 
l .BOOL^alls. and over 
l.oOOi'alls. and over 
l,400gall9. and over 
l,300gaU3. and over 
l,200aalls. and over 
],100yallL and over 
J,0002allvS. uni over 


1 

\ \ 

1 2 

1 2 

2 4 

3 T 

4 15 

11 24 


1020 21 . 


I 

1 

I 

•) 

S 

14 


Cows HAVING YiEr.DED 400riB$. OF Botteraft and over— 


650lb3. and over — 

QOOlhs. and over 1 

550lh9. and over I 

500lb8. and over 1 

450lbs. and over 5 

4001bs. and over 10 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 

30 


1 

2 

S 

ir> 


For the most part the heavy yielding cows of 1921-22 and lli'JO ill 
belonged to Mr. Halliday’s herd, which was, unfortunately, wltlidrawi: 
in 1922-23. Tn the latter year, however, Mr. Morris had nine eo'vs 
which yielded over l,000gal!s. of milk, one of which established a 
record for the society with l,773gall8. of milk. Similarly, in tk‘ 
same season, seven of Mr. Morris’s cows yielded over -lOOlbs. of Mdtff 
fat, one. of them attaining (i37.91bs. In the same year, Mr, Pesttr 
had one cow which yielded over l,000galls. of milk, and four tc'fs 
over lOOlbs. of butter fat. One of Mr. Cheetham’s cows yielcied ovH 
l.OOOgalls. of milk, and two of them over JOOlhs. of butter hii. 
Similarly, two of Mr. Starr’s coivs yielded over JOOlhs. of butt('v fat 
Finally, in the herds of Messrs. Baldock, Paterson, Cailes, and Clart 
respectively, one eow in each herd exceeded the JOOlhs. of Inittri- fat 
standard. 


roMPAKATlVK FlXAXrlAI. RETURNS PROAt TndIVIMTAL HeK:'>: "Vl-S 

THE Three Se^isons. 

I have simimarised in Table XIII. the estimated financial retniOa 
from individual herds over the three years. 
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•['abi.e XIII . — Showing Value of Produdion per Cote of Competimj 
Herds over the Three Seasons. 


Herd 

yo. 1 


1922-23. 




1921-22. 



1920-21. 

As Whole 
Milk. 

At Butter- 
fftt and 
Skim Milk. 

As Whole 
Milk. 

As Butter- 
fat and 
Skim Milk. 

As W'hole 
Milk. 

A? Butter- 
fat and 
Skim Milk. 

i 

i 

,v. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

.V. 

4. 

£ 

<• d. 

£ .. d. 

1 

38 

2 

5 

30 

14 

0 

37 

8 

7 

30 

10 

2 

29 

16 3 

24 14 5 

If : 

33 

3 

10 

28 10 

1 

32 

8 

9 

29 

1 

1 




„ 

i T 

27 

0 

1 

26 

8 

0 

23 

6 

7 

22 

14 

10 





1 

31 

6 

10 

26 

11 

7 


— 









_ 

IN 1 

29 

0 

2 

25 

19 

10 

25 

18 

3 

24 

3 

8 

26 

4 r> 

23 15 11 

1 u 

25 


11 

24 

4 

8 

19 

1 

to 

18 

.5 

7 


_ 



1 !•: 

28 

1 

0 

21 

9 

ft 

27 

2 

3 

24 

6 

8 

26 

10 3 

24 15 5 

1 

2t 

6 

3 

23 

10 

10 

22 

10 

7 

20 

16 

S 

10 

11 2 

17 14 8 

1 ,1 

26 

16 

3 

23 

17 

6 

25 

4 

5 

23 

2 

ft 

28 

6 10 

25 8 0 

IX 

27 

-8 

2 

23 

16 

2 





— 



— 

— 

[y, 

26 

11 

2 

23 

5 

9 


— 



— 




.... 

1 w .... 

31 

.> 

2 

24 

0 

1 


— 



-- 



- 

- 

Mt'dus . . . 

29 

7 

5 

25 

10 

9 

27 

15 

7 

24 

13 

11 

2S 

6 9 

1 24 1) !) 



— 


— 













. ... 


In the above Table, -whole milk has been vahied at lOcl. a gallon, 
lintter fat at Is. 4(1. a lb., and .skim milk at 2d. a gallon. 

To be noted, in the first place, that notwithstanding the withdrawal 
(if a large herd of exceptionally heavy milkers, the Asisociation as a 
whole has improved the average output per cow b,\' about £1 per cow. 
f have already pointed out how much greater this improv(;moiit 
actnally is if aceount be taken of Mr. Halliday’s herd. On th(’ othi’v 
hand. Herd 1/C (Mr. ('. J. Morris) has improved the mean output 
pel' cow by £6 Os. 4d. to £8 6s. 2d., according as milk is sold as whole 
milk or as (U'eam. Other examples of very satisfactory progress are 
fhos(‘ of Herd 1/R, sho-iving an improvement of £5 Ids. Id. to £6 4s. Id. 
per cow, and Herd 1,/M. sho-wing an improvement of £4 Los. .Id. to 
£.'i 16s, 2d. per cow. 
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DOWNY MILDEW 

(I lasmopara Viticola). 


[By U. G. Quinn, Viticultural Instructor.] 

Although this well-known mildew was dreaded by Australian vig- 
nerons long before it visited our shores, it has now been with us some 
years; but, so far, it has not in South Australia exhibited its ability 
to spread and devastate our vitieultural areas. However, it would 
be a great mistake for the vinegrowcrs of this State to treat dowuy 
mildew with contempt, simply because it has failed to give us a 
demonstration of its powers in the past. 

Minor outbreaks have been observed each year since the introduction 
of the disease, such as, for example, that in the Marion district about 
this time last year. In the past we have had to thank the dry, hot 
weather conditions which followed the outbreaks or late appearance 
of the fungus for checking the general spread of the disease. We 
cannot, however, alw'ays trust to the weather, for sooner or later it 
will fail us, in which case those not fully conversant with the disease, 
and the controlling measures necessary, must be prepared to suffer 
sev6rcily. 

Many admirable papers treating with this trouble liave been published 
in the past ; but it is possible that many of them have not come under 
the notice of some of the viguerons who read the Agricultural Journal; 
hence, to flit this gap, the following article has been drawn up, 
Furthermore, it appears that the characteristics and the correct manu- 
facture. of the chief sprays advised are not wholly understood by ell 
and special attention has been devoted to this phase of the subject. 

These articles have given a full historical review of the spread nf 
the disease thi'oughout the vinegrowing areas of the world, a des- 
cription of the disease, and the reeo^ised mode of combating it. sn 
(liesc arc but briefly touched on herein. 

Historic.^. Review. 

This disease was accidentally introduced into Europe from -North 
America in 1879 and since that date it has proved itself to bit the 
most disastrous of all the fungoid pests which attack the vine. In 
humid climates the treatment of this disease has proved to be ver} 
laborious and eostlv, but in South Australia, with the aid of our hot. 
dry siiiiiiuer, wc hope to he able to control it with far fewer sprayings 
than would be deemed suflleient in many of the other vine gioruiv 
countries of the world. 

The first outbreak of the disease in Australia occurrefl in Januni. ■ 
1917 at Riitlierglen in North-eastern Victoria, and in the follow iii!-' 
^e:^r the season proving favorable to it, 90 per cent, of the iioima 
crop of the district was lost. Since its introduction m Australia tni' 
disease has spread rapidly. In 1918 the A'’aneo, Mirrool, and oo ' 
River districts of New South Wales were infected, and in • - 
was reported at Mildura. Renmark, Watervale. Laiighoriie s 
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iiiii .Ingitston. and la.st year a slight oiitlireak oceurred in the Marion 
jj.iiii-t near Adelaide. The fungus lias not yet hi-en reeorded in 
W-fstern Australia. 

DluSCRlI-rKI.N OF THK DlKK.rsK. 

'this ilisease only attacks the herbaceous parts of the vine, ft appears 
h, on the upper surface of the leaf as a discolored irregular patch of a 
jiirlnlv paler hue than the remainder of the leaf, and with the advent 
if'moist conditions, the under surface of the patch becomes covered 
a dense white downy substance. This is rarely seen on the upper 
vui'fiii'C of d'o leaves and not often on the shoots or flowers. It is, 
howiver, not unusual to sec the fungus attacking the fruit. If the 
lurries are attacked early in the sca.son, the flesh presents a greyish 
ivhite appearance and later dries iip; this form ha.s been termed 



Flu, 1. — Orey Rut or Buncli 
Mildew, Diseased vliios shoot 
in early spring — lower buiieli 
ceverod ivitb characteriscic white 
d«iwii, which is aitio visible on 
upper half of stem, the twisting 
d which is due to fungus action. 
Ib-priiduecd from V-r Mildion by 
1.. Ha\ a/. 



tho. 2.- -Oil spots on upper side of leaf ; 
Corresponding with these on the under side, 
the white down develops in moist weather. 
(After Ravaz}. 


din Koi It; on the other hand, the attack oeeiirs when the fruit 
is I'arflier advanced, the berries first hecome more or less diseoloiyd, 
finally assuming a dull red color, .soften, and fail to ripen. I'his 
fwiii ha.s been termed “Brown Rot”. The crop may be attacked in 
iliis ivay right up to the turning of the berries, and, lailiirg proper 
a tew days will suffice to spoil the wliole of the years 

lii'oiliii'tion. 

The leaves arc most subject to the attack, but even in a miid case 
tfir crop suffers indirectly owing to the functions of the leaves being 
'lisorilered, the fruit yielding juice of lower i|iiali1y. and in smaller 
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quantities than normal. During a serious visitation of the di.seasi ti)(, 
whole of the foliage may fall so that not only will the current season 
crop be ruined, but that of the following season will be seriously com^ 
promised because the premature fall of the leaves prevents tl-f 
accumulation of those reserve substances in the tissues of the plan] 
which are so necessary to give the vine a healthy start in the folio-, i. 
ing spring. If this is allowed to happen .several years in succc.-ssion 
inany of the vines wdll be lo-st, in fact when the disease first appiared 
in Europe, whole vineyards were wiped out before a means wa, 
discovered to retard it. 

Life History of the Fungus. 

Downy mildew is an endophytic fungus and is tberefore sojiicHhai 
difficult to deal with. It produces its summer spores (conidia) at tli, 
ends of long columns (couidiophores) which issue from the stomata 
of the leaves on the under surface, Umter favorable conditions thesi- 
spores are produced with extreme rapidity. They fall upon the upper 
surface of other leaves or ai’c carried by the wind to set up new ci-ntre^ 
of infection. There is one peculiarity about the spores of ilmuiv 
mildew and that is they must bo immersed in free raoistnre for soui- 
time before they will germinate and then they do not germiiiiiti- liki 
the spores of most other fungi by simply throwin-g out u peni-ti-iitirt’ 
tubes but by subdivision into zoospores. These zoospores are dcliciitr 
oval bodies provided with ‘'cilia’’or vibrating appendages which ciiiililr 
them to move about in a film of water. These zoospores then swim 
about, and w-heu one comes upon a breathing pore of a vine leaf or 
fruit, as the case may be, it throws out a germ tube which passes rw 
the stoma into the internal tissues of the plant. From now <m tlir 
fungus develops internally and cannot be reached hy any spray whidi 
does not destroy the leaf. The only time when the fungus is assailable 
is when the delicate zoospores are swimming about in the film of 
moisture on the leaves or fruit of the plant. Onee the leaf ha.s iin-ii 
infected, the germ tube ramifies into what is known as the niycelimn 
and within about seven days the development of the fungus causes llio 
appearance of the characteristic pale spot, somewhat reseml»liii? tie' 
effect produced by a drop of oil on green paper. 

This “oil spot” now remains latent until the presence of nioistnm 
is felt and then a fresh generation of spores k immediately tlirowt 
out. This occurrence may be noted with the naked eye. the spoiv> 
massed together appearing like, a pinch of glistening salt lianging I* 
the under side of the “oil spot.”* It is in this manner that tlic tlisfas, 
multiplies and spreads through the siunmer months. 

Before passing on it might be well to emphasize the fact tlmi 
“oil spot” stage is the critical periorl heeanse with the coming of a 
rain the fungus will throw out enormous numbers of summer spoH^ 
which will contaminate fresh centres. On the other hand if the so*®'' 
remains dry the diseased spot will dry up and fall out or the iritefti'' 
leaf may drop off leaving the leafstalk attached to the cane. 

’ If a pale patch is noted upon a leaf, and coiTespomis to the fiy^oriptiaa ^'1,, 
“oil spot,“ the ptesenee of the fungus may be proved by enclosing '' ,r ' 
ilaiii]r blotting paper and storing it in a warm room. If such is a true o' i^, 
the characteristic white efttoreseenee will appear after the lapse of 15--' 
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ruuards the end of the summer, the fniigiis iiidueing mildew give.s 
to Oospores or winter spores. These are produeed witliin the 
„,e,HS of the leaf and they are simply tliiek walled eells containiiig 
iiumevous zoospores Oospores can pass through tlie winter witliout 
iiiiiuy and it is said they can even pass through tlie digestive organs 
of sim’p without injury. ^ 

With the fall of the leaves and their Mihse(|uent deem' the winter 
.pores are scattered all over the soil of the vineyard, and thev lie 
,ioi inant until the warm damp weather of mid-spring causes them to 
hiirsl into lire, the zoospores being splashed or blown on to tlie foliage 
and tlius the life cycle is repeated once again. 

The disease only .spreads afipreciably when the conditions of heat 
and moisture combined make the season favorable. Hoiircart states 
that the oospores take more than a day to germinate when bathed 
ill \cat('r id a temperature of .52deg. Fahr. and so it follow'.s that it is 
„Hly (luring warm yet very wet weather that the disease is to be feared. 
These conditions are somewliat rare during early spring, but they are 
l'riH|uently experienced during the middle of October. 


The disease is therefore somewhat irregular in its iipiiearance, but 
afti'r fh(' infection has once taken plaee, if several heavy rains are 
|■xp(‘^'iellc^d at intervals of seven to fourteen days during the warm 
weather of late spring, the di.sease will cause 'much consternation 
among owners of infected but unsprayed vineyards. On the other 
liaii'l the South Australian summer is generally hot and dry and 
unfavorable to fungoid life, but periodically a wet summer is experi- 
enced iirul when sueh is the ease this disease will have to be watched 
for and treated intelligently, as it is capable of spreading much more 
rapidly than any of the other fiingns diseases we have had to deal 
with in the past. 

Strong wind,s, either hot or cold, check the s))reaii of the disease 
and so exposed vineyards are imieli less siibjeet lo it tlnin sheltered 
om's. 


According to experience -gained in Victoria and New South Wales 
not any of the varieties grown there appear to be immune from 
attack, and another interesting point is that the tractor sprayer gives 
better 1 -esnlts in Ireili.sed vineyards than where the vines are pruned 
on the "gooseherry” bush .system. 


Treatment. 

It is impossible to reach the winter spores bcciiiise they lie scattered 
jih own- the ground where the disea.scd leaves of the previous summer 
■a.'e decayed, and it is also impossible to reach the fungus once the 
Miles are infected, owing to the fact that the fniigns is an endophyte. 

e treatment therefore can oiil.v he a preventive one, and it aims at 
lesroiuig the zoospores before they enter the herbaceous portions of 
le ])laut. Those spores are very sensitive to the soluble salts of 
'"Pper very dilute solutions of which are sufficient to liriiig about 
''"‘ii- destruction. 

Aji.v substance applied to the leaves as a spray, to be of any value. 
wa*'l o' slightly .soluble, so that the first shower of rain does not 
if oft, and yet sufficiently soluble for a rain or dew drop to be able 
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to dissolve a trace of topper. The compound must maintain iis 
properties when exposed to the air, and it must also be sufdcientK 
adhesive to remain on the leaves after drying. 

Thii soluble salts of cop])cr are the most powerful fungicides known. 
Pure cop))er sulphate is too soluble, for it not only \va.shes off easih 
but is absorbed by the leaves and causes their destruction. 

The preparation known as llordeaux Mixture gives the best results 
and it may be interesting to mention that this compound, which has 
since proved to be the most valuable fungicide known, was discovered 
by chance in this manner. To prevent marauders from gathering the 
ripe 'grapes on the vines adjacent to the roads it was customary, long 
before the appearance of ndldew, in the different communes of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy to spray the grapes with milk of lime, to 
which vva.s added a little bine vitriol to color it. As far back as 18S'2 
it was found that these borders were less subject to mildew than thr 
I'ciuainder of the vineyard. This empirical remedy was thus recoin, 
mended to combat the mildew under the name of Bordeaux mixture. 
In the early days 1., per cent, of lime and 8 per cent, of blucstone woi.v 
used and this was'spre.ad by means of small heather brooms. 

From year to year the strength of the spray was reduced owing to 
the results of experiments which showed that two and even one per 
cent, solution of bine vitriol accompanied by suffi'eient lime tn 
neutralize it w'ere .just as efficacious -as the stronger solutions, and 
m-day these strengths are accepted as the best. 

The coitper hydi’tile is the active substance in Bordeaux mixhii'c 
and it is prepared by precipitating a soluble salt of copper by nii 
alkali thus: — 

CuSO, - Ca(OH )2 = Cu(OH). I- Co, SO, 

Copper Slaked Copper Calcium 

Sulphate. Time. Hydrate. Sulphate. 

The copper hydrate may slowly cliange lo copper carbomite lint 
as such it is just as effective as in the former state. 

Both these siil, stances are almost insoluble in water, but are sliglith 
soluble in water ciiarged wdth weak aeiils, (;.g, (II., CO,,. &e.), Thr 
amount rendered soluble in practice on a wet leaf is ahvays so small 
that the plant is never in contact with a poisonous amount of a soliiWf 
copper salt, but the infinitesimal (iiiantities present not only snffiiv 
to preserve the plant from the inva.sion of injurious fungi, hut also 
it is stated, stimulates the vitality of the foliage treated. 

The sulphate of lime, on the other hand, has no beneficial actien 
but the presence of an excess of lime not only reduces the adhereiico 
of the spray, bul reduces the fungicidal value of the copper hydrate 
also. 


rRBl’AHATION OP BORDE.AUX MIXTURE. 

Two solutions are prepared, one of blue vitriol (bluestone), the 
milk of lime. The blue vitriol should be as pure as possible and slwei'J 
be dissolved in wooden, copper, glass or stonew'are vessels. Those <'■ 
tin or iron should be avoided as these metals decompose it. 

To facilitate the solution of this salt, it is placed in a bag snspenile 
just below the surface of a vessel filled with rainwater, Tf one shout 
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iia pressed for time, it may be dissolved in warm water, which must 
1,0 cooled before use to obtain the fine gelatinous precipitate desired, 
'[■he lime used should be good freshly burnt and lumpy quicklime, and 
I Ids is slaked by adding water gradually, aftow wliich the milk of 
lime is stirred and carefully strained through a fine sieve. 

To obtain a fine gelatinous precipitate, having a maximum adherence 
10 the leaves, it is advisable to run these two solutions simultalleon.sl.^• 
and slowly into the spray tank, stirring continuousl.\-. (The next best 
mixture is made by running the milk of lime into the spray tank eoii- 
liiining the dilute copper sulphate solution.) 



liG. 1 .— Downy Mildew— Ptcwmo/wro vitimla. B. amt tlu T. 

Diagrammatic section of a vino leaf infested with Downy Mildew, showinu 
how the mycelium of the fungus (o) circulates between tlie cells which 
constitute the normal tissue of the leaf. At s, s, s are throe stomata or 
lireathmg pores, through which the conidiophores or spore-bearing filamente 
emerge. It is these which constitute the characteristic white down on the 
under side of the leaves. Conidia, or summer spores (e) are, however onlv 
shown on one aiamcnt. The round black bodies with white rim in the 
interior of the leaf, are oospores. — (After Vials.) ’ 

[Reprinted from the Journal of Ike flepartmeiif nj Agrieidlnre of Victoria.] 
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When dealing with pure ehemicals 141bs. of quicklime sufSce to 
precipitate 62|lbR. of bluestone, but in practice the amount of limi 
used is always greater hecause the lime is never pure. The amount of 
li)iie therefore varies according to its purity from lib. to 31bs. of lime 
to every 31bs. of copper sulphate. Litmus or Phenolphihalein paper 
may bi‘ used to indicate when sufficient milk of lime has been added 
to precipitate the copper solution. 

Tlic mixture known as the one per cent, solution contains lOlbs, of 
blue vitriol and 341bs. to lOlbs. of quicklime per 100 gallons of water. 
In wet seasons a two per cent, solution is advisable, but in normal 
s(msons the formula common amongst our fruit growers, viz. fills, 
eopjter sulphate. 41bs. quicklime to 50 gallons of water, may be relied 
upon to give satisfaction. Five ounces of casein or a quarter of a 
pound of soap per 50 gallons may be added to increase the spreading 
power of the spray, the former being dissolved in a 10 per cent, 
solution of washing soda. 

The mixture should be .just alkaline which may be shown by the 
fact that phenolphthalein paper turns pink on immersion, red litmus 
blue, or if a briglit wire nail be immersed for several minutes no copper 
should be deposited on its surface. If allowed to stand the bhii.sh 
copper hydrate should settle and the liquid above should be absolutely 
imtorless, a bhu^ tint showing the presence of unchanged copper sul- 
phate. The mixture must respond to all these tests otherwise it is 
unfit for all the [lurposes for whieh it is intended. 

The mixture is the more adherent, the more nearly neutral it is, and 
also it must not be allowed to stand long before use. Continual agita- 
tion is uece.ssary during its application, because the active substance, 
the copper hydrate, is nof in solution, but simply in suspension. 

Referring to tlie etfeet of this spray on the summer spores of mildew. 
Houeart states “If the water necessary for the development of the 
spore contains the minimum amount of copper the e.onidium does not 
germinate, or if it germinates flie germinating tube cannot penetrate 
into the leaf. The object of the Bordeaux spray is thus to prevent the 
conidia from forming new hotbeds of infection by stopping theiv 
evolution. Against mildew one i)cr cent, mixtures have always proved 
(piite as efficient as the generally recommended two per cent, inixtmv.^ 
and it has been found better to renew (he thin copper deposit on the 
leaves frequently than to spread a thick layer on them several times 
a year, as these organs arc coutimially growing and being washed b' 
rains. The great point is to cover all the surface of the vine uniform > 
by copious and careful sprayings with Bordeaux mixture.” 


TIME TO SPB,1Y. 

The spraying, being essentially a preventive treatment, must preeeile 
the infection of the plant, for once the fungus has penetrated the 
tissues, any fungicide is powerless so far as that particular iniasion 
is concerned. 
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WILL GIVE THREE TO FOUR CUTTINGS IN A FAVORABLE SEASON 

Brunuing’s Genuine “Garawi” is the true original sirain. It can be pastured, cut 
for ireen feed, or made Into oneilagc; iimkes fim-class Summer har, and is the best of 
all the grasses for this purpose ; excels Japanese Millet as a drought ‘register, and erovs 
under dry conditions where other plants will not thrive. 


SACCALINE. 

The Ideal Sorghum for laic sowing. 

Exceptionally rich in sugur, and i arficularly fattening to all classes of stock, 
The persistent rationing of '^accalinc makes it a' very heavy yielder, and fi ecdom 
from pithiness after standing many Winters is rerv marked. 


IMPHEE— or Planters’ Friend. 

A particularly hardy variety of Sorghum, suitable for late sowing, a^ it will grow in 
cold wcath»r better than other varieties. E.vcecdingly valuable for green feed and 
ensilage, and resists frosts as w ell as drought. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


BRUNNINGS 


(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY., LTD.), 

THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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The warm wet weather experienced iu spring causes the germination 
of the oospores, and Victorian experience has shown that the fct 
spraying should be applied sliortly before the middle of October 
when the young shoots have reached a length ranging between six 
inches and ten inches. 

The second spraying should be applied shortly after the flowering ut 
the vines or tin’ce to four weeks after the first spraying; this will 
serve to protect the young fruit bunches and the growth producei] 
since the first spraying from infection. In some instances it mav hi- 
deemed advisable^ to apply a third treatment about a month after 
tile second .spraying. 

If the weather conditions during any part of the growing period 
appear to bo unusually conducive to the spread of the fungus, 
additional sprayings may be applied with advantage, if the object is to 
renew- former coats of spray which have been subjected to heavy 
rains, or to cover growth which has appeared since . the previous 
spraying. 

As to the application of the sprays, little need he said excejjt tlwi 
fast two wheeled tractor sprays will shortly be looked upon as one 
of the essential implements of a vineyard — one being allowed for encli 
100 acres under vines. For very hilly or closely planted count i-y 
which does not permit the use of wheeled vehicles, simple outfits arc 
available, which are worked by compressed air and attached to the 
pack-saddle of a horse. 


.1 SUOGKSTION roll Tllli MAJ<UFACTUHE OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE l.X 
I.AROE QU .ANTITIES. 

Near the water supply place an old hogshead or puncheon from 
which the head has been removed, and, the evening prior to the day 
of spraying, set sufficient bluestonc for the day’s work to dissolve, 
iidiling one gallon of water for each pound of bluestone. On the 
following day, if using the fi-4-50 iiiixlure, as a spray-cart draws up 
(capacity 50 gallons) add 40 gallons of water to the tank, then with 
the aid of a measure add six gallons of the bluestone solution. S-lakc 
the lime hi the following manner: — 

Put the reiiuired weight in a bucket aud add a pint of water, Wliou 
absorbed add another liint, and so on until the lime will take up im 
more water, when the bucket may be filled aud stirred freely, himi- 
generally contains a varying quantity of gritty impurities, hence it is 
necessary to strain the milk of lime through a fine gauze, the mesh not 
exceeding the diameter of the outlet in the spray nozzles. The 
diluted lime water is then vigorously stirred into the spray tank 
making the total liquid up to the 50galls. mark. It is then applied 
to tlie vines within an hotu’ or two. 

It has been previously pointed out that a considerable excess T 
slaked lime is undesirable, hence if the owner ascertained, by the uw 
of an indicator such as litmus paper, the quantity of local lium‘ 
necessary to precipitate the quantity of bluestone he is using, on the 
first spray-cart sent out, the same quantity could be added to each 
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„l' the following refills whilst the lime in hand lasts, provided the 
,..iiod does not exceed 8 to 10 day.s. Sixpence- worth of litmus paper 
«„iild be more than sufficient for the season, and can he obtained 
fioin all commercial chemists. 

At each spraying fresh lime shoukl he obtained from the kiln, 
iilfliongh on a small scale it can be preserved in airtiglit tins. 

EFFECT OP .SPRAYS ON THE RESULTTiNti WINE. 

Witli reference to tlie effect of late sprayings on the n ine eventuall.v 
pi'oduced, Millardet. Guyoip ami nnnierous other ehemi.sts and 
livgienists liave shown that coiiper .salts sprayed <in the grapes are 
rouveyed in a very small amount into the fermenting vat and are 
almost totally eliminated in the lees shortly after the fermentation 
(if the iiiiist has been completed. 


BUROUNOV .MixTi.mn. 

Another eompoumi possessing the same fnngieidal value as 
llordeaux mixture has been tei‘ine<l the coinier-soda or Biirgnndv 
iiii.xtnre. 

hor certain purposes this mixture |)Ossesses several distinef ailvau- 
liiges over the former, and tlie.se may he summed up as follows; — 

1. The chemicals iic<!es.sary may he stored indefinitely without fear 
of deterioration. 

2. No trouble arises from Ihe hloekagi* of tin' .siirayiirg nozzles. (In 
ihe ease of Bordeaux mixture, eouslaut trouble is here experienced if 
Ihe milk Ilf lime is not strained very effeetively.) 

The fungicidal and aillie.sive ipialities of eorreetly ])repared Bnr- 
L'lindy mixture are quite equal lo those of Bordeaux mixture. 

The Burgundy mixture has long been the favorite fungicide amongst 
mu- orohardists for eomhafiiig the shothole of the apricot {Chixtero- 
xpiirium carpophilmi) , (he peach curl leaf ( I'wi.vrn.s defanimns) , and 
the black spot or scab of the pome fruits iFiisidudiyma). during the 
'■inly spring; hut experience has shown that the siiray, when applied 
liiter in the season, frequently burns the foliage rather badly, even 
"lien the correct mixture, namely, (iibs. of bhiestone, 11-ll}lbs. of 
"iishing soda per oOgalls. of water, is used. 

ttpencer Pickering states that the cause nf I be damage is niaiiil.v 
d'lc to the bi-prodnets — baking soda and snliihute of sodii— which in- 
variably oecnr, as the following equation will sliow: — 

■•.(JuSoi + 8NaXO,, 1- JU/.) = Sf'nO, 2f’0.^ fiN'aHCO- i .i)N’a,,S 04 

(topper Wasliing Water. Basic (Aippcr Baking Sulphate 

■''(ilptiate. Soda, Carbonate. I'oda. of Soda. 

1 nrtliermore, if any error occurs, either in the weighing or the coui- 
1'nsition of the original ingredients (bhiestone or washing soda), it 
"ill lead to the presence of an excess of one oi- the other, iiiid thus 
iiivrcase the “burning” effect. 

Bor these reasons, we advise tliat Bordeaux mixturt; he preferred to 
I’lirgundy mixture for combating mildew, and, in fact, for protecting 
'"'t' plant in leaf against endophytic fungi. With liie former spray, 
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provided that it is properly made and slightly alkaline, the vigneroii 
can rest assured that he is using the most effective fungicide avail- 
able, and no matter at what concentration it is applied, no burniiiK 
will occur. 

If an excess of lime water has been added, it does not damage the 
foliage, but merely reduces the fungicidal value and the adhesivi- 
((nalitics of the mixture.* 

It is not my intention here to mention Eau Celeste — a useful spi a.v . 
hut in no way superior to Bordeaux mixture. 

DUST SnRAVS. 

A great number of these mixtures have been advocated. Most of 
them contain blue vitriol mixed with inert powdered substances, anil 
sonietiraes sulphur is added to render them effective against oidium 
also. In general the adheixnwe of these compounds is not equal to 
the “liquid sprays,’’ and many of them are carried off by the first 
wind or rain— often scorching the foilage at the same time. They 
POSSCS.S no outstanding quality which warrants advising their use. 

COMMERCIAL SUBSTITUTES FOR BORDEAUX MKTURE. 

Tn tile hands of a novice, some of these preparations, which before use 
simply need the addition of water, may give satisfaction, and when 
only a few gallons of s|)ray are nniuired they may save much time 
and trouble; hut when working on a commercial scale, nolhing will 
Itrove more efficient, adherent, and loss costly than Bordeaux mixture, 
correctly made on the spot by a man who understands the operation. 

I cannot close this brief article without recommending the reader 
who desires to make a more detailed sliidy of tills fungus to turn to 
-Mr. Francois de Castella’s excellent article, which he published in the 
Victorian Journal of Agrknttnre some years ago, and will eoncluile 
by repeating his final words of advice: — 

“Forewarned is forearmed: to ignore this menace is eourtini; 
disaster. Though visitations such as would necessitate the almost 
weekly sprayings sometimes needed in France are not to be feared 
liere, the disease may do hann in a wet summer. That spray pro- 
tection will prove much more efficient here than in France can con 
fidently be promised. It is hoped, therefore, that growers will 
familiarise themselves with the usual methods of treatment outlini'il 
above, keep a sharp look out for the firet appearance of the disease, 
and, above all, make arrangements to secure without delay, should 
occasion arise, the necessary outfit and materials.” 


*The above statenieut is aceoiuiteil for in the following manner. Tlie Iniii' 
water Ca(OH), in contact with the atmosphere changes to limestone j 

some of it drops off the foliage, carrying with it other portions of the solidili" 
spray. Whilst this change is going on, the fungicidal value of the mixture u 
reduced owing to the acid gases produced by the leaf going towards tlie neiitre!i 
sation of the lime salt, instead of rendering minute quantities of the copper r ’ 
soluble. This change, fortunately, is compleied fairly rapidly. 
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NARACOORTE AND KYBYBOLITE BRANCHES OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL FARM CO.MI’E'I'ITIONS. 

(.'(inducted under the folhnring Committee of Jtnnagemeiit ; — 
Messrs. S. H. Schinekel, P. A. Ilolme.s. J, Donogliue, J. M. Wray. .4. 
n. Feuoi'lieerdt, E. .S. Aleock (Naracoorto' Bi'anch), L. S, Davie 
(Chairman), A. Bradley, S. Shepherd, H. B. Scliinekol, and L. J. 
Cook (Hon. Secretary) (Kybybolite Branch). 

I By W. J. Sp.\P'F 0 RI), Superintendent ol' E.xjieriineutal Work. | 

For tlic eighth ('ons(‘CUtivo year a eonnniltee (.■omiio.sed of inenibers 
of the Naraeoortc and Kyl.iy))olite Branches of the Agricultural 
liiireau has conducted farm competitions for residents of the two dis- 
tricts, and, Avith the exception of the classes for tlie best worked and 
iiiatmged farms, these couipelilions have creaied a great di'al of in- 
Iciest, and have been fairly well suiiportcd. 

UONDITIONS. 

The following conditions were laid down to govern the compel i- 
lioii.s: — 

1. The competitions shall be open to all per.son.s fai-ming or residing 
within the radius of the honedaries of Ihe Distriet Council of Nani- 
niorte. 

2. Entries in writing, and aecoiujianicd by ncecssary fee, inu.st be 
Imlgcd with the Hon. Secretary of Farm (.’onipelitions, Kyliyholite, 
iiiif later than the Saturday following the Naracoorto P. & Society’s 
1923 Show, for all classes c.vcciit Nos. 1 and 7. cnti’ics for ujiich close 
fin September 1st, 192.3. 

3. All entries to be made in the name or names of Ihe bom fide 
'iwiiers of the property entered for eoiiipelilioii. 

4. The judging will take place aliout the middh' of November, 192.3. 
fur all classes excepting sheep, which will he judged in the wool, as 
soon as possible after llie entries close, and the decision of the judgi's 
slial! be final. 

5. Competitors will be required to aeeom,])any the judges, and, if 
necessary, also drive them round the property entered for ecimpetition, 
limi also to answer any questions bearing upon the same, which may be 
put to them by the judge. 

6. Wdiere share farmers compete tlie person who does the ivork re 
‘■('ives the prize. 

7. No third prize will be allotted uidess four entries are rtAceived 
for a class, and no second prize will he allotted unless three entries 
are received. 

Class 1. — Best Worked Managed Farm. 
first prize, cup or trophy, emlucd £10 10s. {ineluding £5 5s. 
presented by L. DeGaris. Esq.), to be competed for and won thi'oe 
tinies by the same competitor, each winner's name to he engraved on 
dll' trophy. Second prize, £3 3s. (presented by Creseo Fertilizers, 
biniited). Third prize, £1 Ls. Yearly entranee, 5s. 
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The Judging for the best worked and managed farm will be done b\- 
th(' point system, from a eommeroial point of view, and to the follow 
ing standard : — 


I. Syateni of ci-oppmg, hiclmliag eultivatiou, rotations, manures, 

growing crops, summer crops, and fallow loii 

II, Most ]irofitable class of stoclc on farm, advantage being given 

to breeders (horses, sheep, cattle, pigs, and poultry) pi,, 

:i. Implements ,iud machinery suitable tor the farm 4,1 

4, 1 'he general care of inijdements, harness, and farm erju'pmeut , . c-, 

5, System of boundary olid divisional fencing, including gate,s, sheep, 

horse, and cattle yards in 

6 , S^Titein for conveying surplus surface water from the farm laud P'l 

7, The provisions for fodders In 

,S, Wintering stock and water supply 411 


9, Time and labor saving appliances and method,s 

10, Arrangements of dwellings and outbuildings 

n. Plan and upkeep of orchard, vegetable, and flower gardens, and 


other plantings for beautifying the homestead Iln 

Id, Afforestation or shelter breaks :iii 

IH, Eirpcrimcntal work of any kind conducted 1,1 

14, Itiscretioiiavy points allowed by judge In 


Total 

,V() oiitvios reopiveJ this year. 


(..'lass 11. — iloST ImPKUVKU -VliKA OK PASTURE. 


First pl'ize, half a ton ground rock pliospliate (proseiiteJ by .iithur 
H. Hassell, Esci.), Second prize, £1 Is. (presented by S. Sheplievtl, 
Esq.), Tliii'd prize, 10s. (id. (presented by P. HobiU's, Esii... 
Entrance fee, 2s, 6d. 

The difficulty of judging tlie entries in this coniiictitiou is to place 
11 correct value on tlie improvement made on the “natural jiastiirc," 
because the soil tj'pcs of the district vary between fairly wide limits, 
but the following scale of points answers the purpose fairly well - 

1. Qmntiti) of feed in pasture will always be of the grcate.st iiii- 
liortancc, and so 35 per cent, of the marks were allowed for this, 

2. Type of plants present is of consequenee. because altlinugli iiiaiiv 
plants are eaten by livestock, some are of mueh higher feeding viiiu,' 
tlum are others, and so 15 per eent. of the marks are allotted hei'c, 

3. Quulitij of feed has much to do with the value of any imsliiic. 
for luxuriant, over-rank plants have much lower palatabiliti' iiml 
feeding value than smaller plants of the same kind, and the prcsciii'f 
of certain plants lowers the feeding value of other more useful kimh- 


so 10 per cent, of the marks are used tor this. 

4 and 5. Freedom from -useless plants and qeneral eurc of 
have each been allotted 5 per cent, of the total marks. 

6. Improvement to natural pasture is very difficult to arrivi 
because (n) some types of soil exist in comparatively small piii 
surrounded by large areas of a very different kind of soil; (h’ 
fields of some farms have been cultivated and cropped with di'cs' 
of fertilisers for long periods of time, with the inevitable destnii 
of all “natural pastures” for comparison purposes, hut for tlm 
pose 25 per cent, of the marks were allowed. 


Iki'i 


m'l' 

tinll 

pur- 
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T, Area of pojiture suhmitted has boeii allotted 5 per cent, of 
tiic marks, because it is more creditable, and at the sanu‘ time more 
,iiflieult, to improve a large area than a small one. 


Tlie nine pastures submitted for .iudging have' heeii given the fol- 
Inwiug points:— 


Name aud Aildress. 5*® 

5 

3u 


);, U. It. Behiuekel, Kyliytiolite . . . . .’ta 

■s. Slieplierd, Kybylwlite 27 

S, Sheplierd, Kybybolitc 22 

,1, it. iVray, Hynaiii 28 

H. (.'. H. ScMncket, Kybybolite .... 21 

tl. B. SoMnckel, Kybybolite 23 

B. C. H. Sehiackel, Kybybolite .... 20 

.1. it. Wray, Hynani 18 

B. H. Sehinckel, Kybybolite .... 1!' 



1.', 

10 


.1 

2.J 

5 

100 

i:; 

0 

■1 

5 

2U 


80 

11! 

s 

4 

4 

20 

3 

78 

11 

.s 

•1 

4 

18 

i) 

72 

H 

0 

4 

4 

17 

1 

68 

10 

7 


?, 

10 

4 

67 

fi 

7 

4 

4 

18 

2 

66 

i) 

7 

;; 


11) 

4 

65 

0 

0 

;t 

,4 

21 

4 

64 


0 


:5 

18 

2 

60 


The Pastuke-s Exiiiiuted in Ci,as.s II. 


1. ilr. IL C. H. Sehinckel (10 acres). — This field was seeded with 
subterranean clover in 1920 at the rate of 11b. seed per acre with 
Icwt. superphosphate (30 per cent,). In 1921 it received a dress- 
ing of Icwt, superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre; a Icwt. dre.s.sing 
III'!’ acre of 45 per cent, superphosphate in 1922; and ISTlbs. of 45 
per cent, superphosphate tier acre this year, and at the time of judg- 
ing was a dense mass of growth about 1ft. to 15in. high. There was 
little to be seen in the block except healthy and luxuriant subter- 
I'aiiean clover, but the few weak patches .showed a little silver grass, 
(•ii|)e weed, sorrel, and brome gra.ss. A first-class pasture, well cared 
tor in the matters of fertiliser and the absence of obnoxious plants, 
tnitl oil the whole a great credit to Mr. Sehinckel. 


2. ,1/r. S. Shepherd (11 acres). Siiblerraiiean clover was seeded in 

this field in 1917, and the pasture has been maiuired at various times 
since, then, and this year received a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate, 
per acre. The whole block is very well covered with subterranean 
clover, and at the time of inspection this fodder averaged about 9in. 
in height; on one portion of the field, which bad received more plios- 
phatie fertiliser than the bulk of the land, the clover was a full 12in. 
i'igh. and vciy thick and dcn.se. Quite an appreciable amount of 
son-el was in evidence, and some hop clover, brome grass, and hair 
Ki-ass. A vei’y good pasture field, which should further improve next 
.'car if ,-1 liberal application of superphosphate is given in the 
miiiiinn. . 

A Mr. S. Shepherd (67 acres). — This field of Mr. Sliepherd’s is 
also well covered with subterranean clover, hut does not carry such 


D 
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luxuriant growth as the smaller one already dealt with. Other than tin; 
subterranean clover, the plants sufficiently plentiful to be readih 
noticed were cape weed, hop clover, brome grass, hair grass, anii 
some sorrel. This field will show still further improvement by tin 
clover growth becoming more regular after more phosphates havi 
Iteeii applied. 

4. .1/)'. J. M. ll'rai/ (22 acres).— This field received a dressing ni 
lime ill 1918, at the rate of Ifijcwts. per acre; in 1922 a little Wim- 
mera rye grass seed was scattered over the land, and this year ISOlhs, 
superphosphate was distributed to the acre. At the time of judging 
very little rye grass was to be seen, Imt the whole field carried a dens" 
mass of cUnstcr clover, hop clover, and brome gras.s, with just n 
spi'inkliug of subterranean clover, the growth averaging over tlie 
whole field, about 1ft. in height. Although the main plants present 
are not of such high feeding value as is subterranean clover, tliin 
are far from poor fodders when their growth has been encouraged li\ 
applications of phosphates and lime, and the plot was almost free of 
useless plants, with the exception of some slender thistles. This is a 
block of laud rather belter than most of the areas submitted in this 
class, and so fewer points were given for “improvement,” but it is 
an extremely good pasture of naturalised fodder plants. 

5. Mr. E, C. H. Schinckd (Th acres). — This field was cropped with 
a cereal in 1920 with Icwt. superphositliate per acre, and at the saaii' 
time 11b. of subterranean clover seed was distributed to the acre. Tliis 
year an api)lieatioii of lewd, .superitliosithate (45 per cent.) to the aci'e 
was given to the whole field after the land had been ploughed u|). 
.\lthough tlie sultterraueau clover was a bit patchy, on the whole it 
was very, fair, and in many places liad made quite strung growtii. 
Where the clover was thin or absent quite a lot of W’ater grass 
(juncus), sorrel, and silver grass was present, all of which are very 
])oor fodders. This field will be much improved by heavily harrow- 
ing the land in llarcli or early April to spread the elover seed on 
to the unoccupied patches, and by again dressing it with phosphale at 
about this time. 

6. Mr. H, IS. Schinckel (4 acres). — In 1921 this field, which had not 
been seeded with any pasture plants, w'as dressed with 901hs. super- 
l)hosphatc per acre, and in 1923 received a further application of 
lewt. superphosphate per acre, .-If the time of inspection the pasttuv 
consisted of a fairly thick mas.s of wild oats, wallaby grass, hop clover, 
cluster clover, and woolly clover, and averaged about Bin. high. 
-Mthongh these fodder plants are not wonderfully good ones, except 
of course the wallaby gras,s, they are all very useful fodders, and there 
were few useless plants to be seen in the field. The land of which flic 
block is eomtinsed is comparatively gwd, and sliould grow quite a 
number of the European fodders really well with much advanta.ge to 
the owner. 

7. Mr. E. C. H. Schinckel (32 acres). — A cereal crop was sown on 
this field in 1921 with lewt, superphosphate (36 per cent.) per aow, 
and at the same time Jib. of subterranean clover seed was distributed to 
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till' acre, and in 1923 lent, superphosphate (43 per cent.) was applied 
;,i the acre. The subterranean clover in this block was rather patchy 
|,t the time of judging, and as well as quite a fair quantity of the 
i.nlinary weeds of the district, there was a lot of plants of a small 
«iiite daisy, and being a “wet” field, much water gra.ss (juncus). 
riiis pasture shows very clearly the value of phosphatic fertilisers 
j'lir improving the growth of plants in tiie Kybybolite district, be- 
,.aiise of the fact that at the time of distrilnitiiig' the Icwt, dressing 
.ji sii] 3 erphosphate many patches ot land were too boggj^ for horses 
t,i \valk on, and on these patches no phosphate was aiiplied, witli the 
ivsult that very lew useful foddei*s grew on them, whereas everjwvhere 
lb,- superphosphate was put, a fairly huvuriant growth of subterra- 
lii iiii clover, cluster clover, or hop clover was produced. 

s. J/f. J. M. Wray (40 acres).- — This block was seeded with 11b. of 
Militeri-anean clover per acre in May, 1920, and was dressed with 
l.lOlb.s. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) ])cr acre in 1923. At tlie 
time of inspection this plot showed evidences of having carried matiy 
li\estock, yet quite half of the land was well covered with healthy 
iind strong plants of subterranean clover, the remainder. being rather 
liiiuly oovei-ed with poor plants of hrome gra.s,s, ho]) clover, and 
wdoliy clover. The very poor soil of this field produced little grazing 
Ix'fore being seeded down and manured, and tlic improvement 
urought has been very great. Tliis will he still further improved if 
tim land is well harrowed in the autunm, before the first rain, to 
qiread the clover seed over tlie iratches not yet covered, and also re- 
(■(mes a further application of superphosphate. 

i). .1/r. E. C. H. Schiiickel (8 acres). — Tills field has not heoii seeded 
ttifli pastui'c plants, hut a portion of it was dressed with farmyard 
imimiro, and in June, 1923, the wlmle block received a dres.sing of 
Icwf. superphosphate (45 per cent.) i)or acre. When the farmyard 
iiiiinure was added, it carried seeds of subterranean clover, and so 
'tailed this fodder on the field, and at the time of judging, this por- 
tion was very well covered with clover, despite tlie fact that the field 
Itiiil been heavily stocked during the year. The remainder of the 
block contained much sorrel and bartsia, and some cape weed, silver 
grass, and hop clover. 


th-.vss III. — Rest Growino Croc of Wheat. 

Bast of Naracoortc Range. Ai-ea at least one-fifth of total area of 
''■'beat sown on the farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, I 
ton agricultural lime (presented by Messrs. A. James & Son), Also, 
first and second prizes, certificates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

From a farmer’s point of view, the main consideration in wheat- 
growing is to produce crops returning the greatest amount of grain 
per acre, and to get the full market price for the grain when harvested, 
■nnl in judging wheat crops these requirements must have first place, 
•hi this plan the apparent yield will he the most important subdivi- 
e'on, and must carry the most of the points to be allotted, and, as 
'hscases are the main cause of decreased prices, freedom from them 
"ill be next in order of importance, and added to these subdivisions 
Hist be others showing trueness to type and freedom from weeds. 
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The three crops submitted for judging liave been given the following 
lioints: — 


Name and Addresh. 


C. W. Bray, Naracoorte 

Kidman & Garnett, Laurie Park 
Kidman & Garnett, Laurie Park 


Variety. ^”3 

< 

60 

Fedeiation .... 46 

Federation .... 40 

Federation . . . . M 


g 


c 


o , 

^ o 

s 

o 

V. M 


s g 
0.2 
'So 

s 

u • 

Qj a 

s s 

ca^ 

? 




b 


20 

10 

lU 

lOn 

16 

9 

8 

79 

18 

9 

7 

74 

IS 

9 

8 

69 


The Crops Exhibitri) i.n (.'lass 111. 

1, Mr. C. VV. Bran (Federation crop was ratlier irregular, 
some portions being really good, whilst others were quite light, these 
r-ariations being caused by the excessive wetnes.s of the season, and the 
presence of “take-all” further increased the patchiness. Of other 
diseases “loose smut” was the only one much in evidence. Although 
the erop was fairly free from weeds, juncus, silver grass, hop clover, 
and cap,e w^eed were noticeable. 

2. il/e,s,sr.«. Kidmmi (f; Garnett (Federation).— This crop, grown 
on fallow, was thin and patchy, with good grow'th on the rises. 
Although free from bad diseases, it was far from clean, shownng a 
lot of water grass (juncus) and thistles, and some of most of the 
ordinai’y weeds of the district. 

;i. Messr.f. Kkhmn d: Garnett (Federation).— Although this eroji 
was grown on stubble land it was freer front weeds than the preced- 
ing one, yet it contained a fair sprinkling of silver grass, thistles, and 
the ordinary weeds of the district. At the time of inspection, the 
crop was very green, and was jiLst breaking into head, but being thin 
and patchy could not pos,sihly make a very heavy crop. 

C'L.tss IV. — Best Orowino Ckoi- of Wheat. 

AVest of Naraeoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth total area o) 
wheat sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, i ton 
Top Special High-Grade Super (presented by the Adelaide Chemical 
and Fertilizer Co., Ltd.). Also, first and second prizes, certificates. 
Entrance fee, 2s. fid. 

Under the same system of allotting points as for Class III., the 
three crops submitted in Class W. were placed as follows : — 


Name aii4 Address. 


A. ii. Johnson, Naiapoortn 
J. Neagle, Naraeoorte . . 

T IT T 




g 

o . 

SJ « 

2 

3 

s| 

Variety. 

Apare 

Yield 

O e 

1'q 

se 

F 

"0 5 

4) 

u 


< 



b 


60 

20 

10 

10 

. . . . Currawa 

47 

18 

9 

9 

. . . . Currawa 

41 

16 

9 

7 


28 

18 

9 

4 


lUO 

Sg 

73 

59 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit. 

Manufacture entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
for the largest orchard. 



ILLOSTRATIHa OUE TYPE B. POWER OUTFIT. 

ALL PARTS OF POMP ARE STANDARDIZED ; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 

Manufactured of special metal to resist the 

SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for our Complete Illustrated Price List. 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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The Ckops Exhibited in Cliss IV. 

1. Mr. A. L. Johnson (Currawa). — This crop was very green, an 1 
only just breaking into head, but in such an excessively wet season, 
the late seeding suited the crop, and although a little on the light side, 
was nice and regular. A little melilot, sheep weed, canaiy grass, ainl 
bailey were in evidence, but on the whole the crop was fairly clean. 

2. Mr. James Neagh (Currawa). — Parts of this crop were really 

good, but it ivas patchy and irregular. Too many weeds were present, 
those most in evidence- being sheep weed, hoary cress, melilot, caniii y 
grass, and wild oats. Quite an appreciable amount of loose smut wtis 
present. • 

3. Mr, J. If. Williams (Major and Yandilla King).— This crop u;is 
very dirty, and about half the plants present were weeds, eonsistina 
mainly of poppies, wild oats, brome grass, silver grass, sheep weed, and 
■slender thistle. 


Ceass V.— Best Growing Crop op Oats. 

East of Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area nl 
oats sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, 1 ton 
agricultural shell (presented by the Bonny Shell Co.). Also, first iiml 
second prizes, certificates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

Oat crops, from a grower’s point of x'iew, must produce heavy yichls 
of grain or hay, and stand up well enough to be harvested wit limit 
a great deal of trouble, and from the buyer’s viewpoint must be tier 
from biul weeds and diseases, and so the judging of these crops lias 
been done on these lines, giving most points to the more importmil 
subdivision of probable yield. 

This particular season did not [irove to be a very suitable one fm' 
the oat crops of the Naracoorte district, and as a consequence only 
three crops were left in this class, and they have lieen marked lo 
follows : — 


Niiine and Address. 



GO 10 10 10 10 ini' 


1*. A. Ljiiu'io, Kyljybolite . . . 
H. B. Schiiurkel. Kybybolite . 
y. C. Watson, Hyiumi . . . 


Algerian . . 

. 39 

8 

10 

Algerian . . 

37 

n 

10 

Algerian . . 

24 

8 

10 


7 10 74 

6 It' 

(j 1(1 •> 


The Crops Exhibited in Class V. 

1. Mr. P. A. Laurie . — This was only a comparatively light ciny. 
and as a consequence carried a fair number of w'eeds, consislinS 
mainly of cape weed, hair grass, sorrel, and eatchfivn A fair animin' 
of loose smut was present. 

2. Mr. II. B. Sckinckel . — A thin, patchy crop, containing jusi n 
little loose smut, a lot of water grass (juncus), and some baiie,\- 
saffron thistle, and slender thistle. 

3. Mr. J. C. WaLson . — A poor crop, being both thiii and slioft. m'd 
containing the ordinary weeds of the district in plenty. 
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Class VI. — Bbst Urowing Crop op o^ts 
West of Naraeoorte Range. Area at !ea.st oiie-flftli of total area of 
„ats SOTO on fam, but not less than 2.5 acres. First prize 1 ton high 
Loade .super, 45 per eent. ())resented b.v Wallaroo-.Mmint Lyell Per- 
lilisers. Ltd.). Also, first and secoml |.rizes, certificates. Kntrance 
iVc, 2s. fid. 

In Class VI. only t«o fariiier.s suinnittcd oat crops for competition 
and these have been marked as follows: — ’ 


Natno and Address. Varietv. 


.). Xcagle, Naracooitc .Algei-iaii 

Johnson, NariU’o(,rtc . . . . .-t Igcriaa 



(HI 10 ID to 10 100 

JO !• 10 8 10 87 

D.l 0 10 (i 10 IJ,8 


The Croi'.s E.'hiuuted i.n- Ci.ass VI. 

.l/c. ./. Neayk. — Although this crop was a. hit jiatchy. most of it was 
laiily good, and wdtli the (‘.xcoption of one corner, but eomparativelv 
li'W weeds were present. few heads of barley were noticeable. “ 
.1//'. .1. L. Johmon.—'i'\m was a fairly regular, light crop, and wa.s 
la lily clean, except for .sorrel and (|uite a lot of barley. 


CENERAL RECO.M.MEND.VTIONvS. 
riii.s is the fifth eonscculivo competition which 1 have judged in 
t IIS locality, and, in reporting on the previous ones, atleiition was 
drawii to various matters likely to improve the farming iiracliccs of 
till' district. 

Ill the Jounwl of Ayn'iiilliiri: for .January. 1920, the followin'* 

I Hiiiits were mentioned: — ' ” 

1. The scarcit.r of pigs. 

2. The advantages of daiiw ing. 

>. The need of good rotation crops 

■ manuring ol crops to iiiiproxc the stock-earning capa- 

' it.y of the pastures in years following. 

•>. Correcting excessive acidity by applications of lime, 
h. Orainage of surplus surface w'atim. 

I . The overstocking of jiastures. 

The c.xce.ssive feeding off of crops. 

9 Extending the areas under peas. 

'll the Journal of Agrkulture for January, 1921, it was iioiiited out 
lilt the were still ample evidences that the above points held good, 
'lid the following improvements were enlarged upon: — 

"1. Improving pastures with subterranean clover. 

II. Subdivision of holdings. 

12. Summer crops. 

Id. Cultivation. 

II. Varieties of crops. 
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In the Journal of Ayricullwe for February, 1922, these were again 
referred to, and the following further improvements were discusseil 
in some detail; — 

15. The presence of "take-all” in wheat crops. 

16. The effects of superphosphate on ])asture.s. 

17. The presence of barley in crops. 

18. Wimmera rye gras.s. 

In the Journal of A</ricidtiire for January, 1923, suggestions won- 
made in connection with the following considerations: — 

19. The great havoc being ))layed with wheat crops by "take-all." 

20. The small area under pea crops. 

21. The need of converting many "crop-grow'ing” farms into "livr. 
stock” fanns. 

It tvas observed during this year’s tour of inspection that exactl) 
tlie same faults noticed for the last four years are still in evklcnci. 
and still call for improvement, but possibly the points of most imiioi- 
tanoe, and requiring eonrmctit at the prcwnit time, are: — 

22. Top-drewnff Pasture Lands. — In this particular district the 
top-dressing of pastures lias passed the experimental stage, and fairly 
considerable areas are now receiving applications of fertilisers. To 
date, dressings of phospliatie nuuiures have given the greatest in- 
creases yet noted, and tliese improvements in grazing capacity ha«- 
heen so great that it was not at all unusual to hear of farmers wlm 
intend applying Icwt. suiierphosphati' per acre 1o all of the Imul 
they are leaving out for pasture. One farmer, who has trebled tin- 
shoeii-carrying cajiaeit.v of his land by a]iplying 1 bag of 15 tier i.'oiit. 
supei'iihosphate per acre, intends using this quantity on all of his laiyw 
fields, and double that quantity on all small fields. Despite the vniy 
marked improvement made to pastures by fertilisers on so many fanns 
in various parts of the district, there are still a great many land- 
holders who have, not realised the value of manuring their pastni cs. 
After discussing the advantages of top-dressing pastures with a lai sf 
number of farmers who have been practising it for some few years 
now', it seems quite safe to make the as-sertion that in the Naraooovto 
and surrounding districts the application of the equivalent of lent 
superphosphate per acre per year will at least double the slieeji- 
carrying capacity of the land, and at the same time the land will cany 
the inereased number in much healthier and better condition Ilia" 
now applies on the unmanured lands. That this is a remarkably good 
business proposition will be readily realised if we remember that nii- 
manured land carrying livestock at the rate of one sheep per acre per 
year can be made to carry two sheep per acre per year at an extra 
annual cost of about 7s. per acre, that is at the present priee of super- 
phosphate. A good gro\rth of pasture plants will annually' utilise sH 
of the phosphoric acid in Icwt. of superphosphate (36 per cent.) per 
acre, and so the land should at least receive that or its equivalent 
and very possibly the cheapest way to provide the required ph"s- 
phorie acid would be by heavy dressings of phosphates at compara- 
tively long periods, rather than Icwt. superphosphate per acre per 
year. At the present prices of phosphates, best money results woiil'’ 

lio dpnnvpit Piv annlving a mixture of lOcwts. grnuml ra" 
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lOfk phosphate (82 pee cent), and lent, superphosphate (45 per 
rt’iit.) por acre, with the intention of not again manuring the land so 
treated for a period of 12 or 15 years. 

23. Seeding Land io Proved Pasture Plants . — Although the climatic 
renditions of tlie Naraeoorte district are very favorable to the growth 
,,j' plants suitable for livestock, most of the soils do not produce really 
eiiod grazing after clcai-ing the timber, nor after cropping the land 
iiiuler the S 3 ’Stem at present praeti.scd. This appears to be largely due 
10 die great deficienc.v of phosphoric acid in these soils, and, as has 
liceu pointed out above, a very great iinprovemi'iit in tliis direction 
nillows reasonable applications of fertilisers containing this necessary 
plant food. In the typical ironstone soils of that part of the district 
oast of the Naraeoorte Range there are good patches of land which 
will carry more than one sheep per acre per year after killing the 
■natural” timber, and after cultivating the land and growing crops 
with tlie iiiinimmn of phosphates, sorrel, silver grass, and stmited 
lii'ome grass occupy most of the land. When cropping is continued 
with dressings of phosphates, hop clover, woolly clover, and cluster 
cliivcr gradually make their appearance, and tlie brome grass plants 
liirome stronger, which additions improve the grazing capacity of the 
laud very considerably. When the time arrives that a fair amount of 
pliosphate ha.s been put into the .soils, and when .such land is shut up 
as iiasture and adequately manured with pliosphates, wallaby grass 
reappears, and with tlie three clovers (hop, woolly, and cluster) and 
the brome gratis, will make thick pastures from 12in, to loin. high. 
I'iiliahle of carrying livestock at the rate of 14 to 2 sheep per acre 
per year. Now, with the e.xeeption of the wallaby grass, none of the 
(ilioveraentioncd plants are really good grazing ])lants, and at least 
rtpial and po.ssibly inueli better pastures can be produced in a shorter 
time by seeding the land to .superior fodders. In this direction quite 
a luiiii'ber of farmers have proved the value of .subterranean clover 
;iii(l lYimmera )-ye grass, and their introduction lias proved a great 
liiiiefit in every ease where tried. i..a!id seeded with a mixture of 
lOlli.s. of Wimmera rye grass .seed and 21bs, of suhterraiiean clover 
wed per acre, and receiving the equivalent of lowt. superphosphate 
jier neve per year, will carry much more livestock than the same land 
not so seeded, and has the added advantage tiiat if allowed to become 
dry a pa.stiire composed of these plants remains good feed, a fact 
w'hicli does not apply to maii.v other fodder plants. Both of these 
idants make good pasture if seeded separately, in whicli case sub- 
terranean clover should he seeded at the rate of 31hs. or libs, per 
ticre. mid be grazed carefully during its first year, and 121bs. or 151bs. 
ef iVimmera r.ve grass seed per acre are necessary properlj" to estab- 
bsh this grass. 

24. Greater Subdivision of Holdings . — The Naraeoorte district is 
'■'seiifially suited to the production of livc.stoek, but full results from 
iw.stiires cannot be secured unless mueh siilidivision of holdings is 
dciip. Maximum yields from fodder crops are onlj- secured when these 
'Tops are cut and carted off the land, and when such crops are grazed ; 
this is the ideal to keep in view, and the nearer the grazing approaches 


B 
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the eiittiiig and carting off, the greater will be the returns. This, of 
course, can only b(' done by having small fields, crowding large nuin- 
hcis of live.stoek on them for .short periods, then moving the stock on 
to flic ne.xt field. In tliis district where water is obtained easily and 
cheaply there is no excirse for not subdividing well, and when sown 
jjastures and adequate top-dressing of pastures are the rule ■20-aciv 
fiidds will not he too small. 


MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


KESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1923. 


Uorti 
No. 1 

Average Average 

1 No. of ; No. of 
! Cowa in ' Cows in , 
Herd. Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Ortobci’. 

Milk. 

Per Cttw 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

October. 

: Per Herd 
during 
October. 

BulterfiU. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per t'ittt 

AllL'll't 

hi 

October, 



1 

Lhst. i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lhs. 


3/A 

18-2.) 

13-84 ; 

0932-5 i 

544-25 

1358-84 

384-83 


2109 

1 :.0-T2 

3/B , 

8 

8 1 

8711 ! 

1088-87 

2733-00 

270-51 


33-81 


3/C 

: 18 

15-84 ! 

12273 

, 68183 

1718-64 

412-33 


22-91 

llOdO 

2/'E . 

lo 

11-55 ■ 

11045-5 

736-37 

1648-57 

1 401-49 


26-77 

Til-TT 

2/H 

: 22 

22 

18491-5 

866-67 

1956-65 

655-87 


31-50 

7U-7II 

2,1 

1284 

12-29 

11091-5 

863-82 

1924 32 

• 390-57 


30-12 

C'i-lo 

2;j 

12 

10-94 

13064-5 

1088-71 

2522-60 

I 542-00 


45-17 


2/K 

21-01 

18-35 

15264-5 1 

706-36 

173084 

: 552-80 


25-58 

liii-l'J 

3/h 

25 

21-42 

12910-5 

516-42 

1088-97 

i 540-82 


21-63 


3/0 

34-29 

29-81 

22996 

670-63 

i 1621-87 

: 873-49 


25-47 

; 

2/R 

10-10 

10-10 

19372-5 

1198-79 

3160-17 ] 

i 692-15 


42-83 

1211-1.7 

2/S 

5 

5 

i 4278 

855-60 

. 2297-60 

177-69 


35-54 

16<.i-7.7 

2/T 

U 

' 10-01 1 

10158 

923-45 

2400-63 ' 

359-63 


32-69 

■ 'JI)-77 

2/U 

10-08 

i 14-45 

16937-5 

1015-44 

, 2304-07 

684-11 j 


41-01 

87 27 

2/V 

16-10 

' U-70 J 

7874 

489-07 

: 1235-13 ' 

294-.38 j 


18-28 


2;W 

U-55 

' 14-45 ' 

! 14101-5 

969-17 

; 2778-81 

505-38 


34-73 

'HMl 

2/X 

■ 27-10 

25-26 ! 

27200-5 

1003-71 

i 2229-76 ' 

876-71 


32-35 

7.7-01 

2/Y 

11 

10-55 

11218-5 

] 019-80 

: 2470-77 

414-81 


37-71 

iC-sl 

■m 

13-58 

13-58 : 

10110 

744-48 

i 2091-96 

390-34 1 


28-74 

M.I'Uj 

2 /A A 

; 24 

22-01 

18429-5 

767-90 

; 1721-74 

664-31 


27-68 

62-1'' 

2/BB 

9 

■ 0 

5750-5 

638-94 

! 1667-88 

i 195-85 


21-76 

o7-7-l 

• • A 1 

2/CC 

12-39 

11-90 

7508-5 

606-01 

• 1494-51 

! 284-97 


23-00 


Means 

10-53 

!; 

15-11 : 

13123-61 

79417 

j 1902-29 

Ij 480-23 


29-06 

70'M 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TEST,S FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


\-5, 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in ' 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Alilk. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

November.] 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
November, 

I’er Cov 
August 
to 

Novembt 




i Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

A 

17 

io 

; 12,C4a 

743-82 

2,102-06 

486-26 

28-60 

79-32 

i Ji 

H 

8 

i 7.51;-, 

9.39-37 

3,672-37 

248-04 

31-01 

118-57 

■1 V 

18 

14-83 

11,068.3 

614-02 

2.333-56 

.397-81 

22-10 

82-10 

i !•: 

lo 

14-63 

13,170 

878-00 

2,526-57 

5CH)-48 

33-37 

104-14 

2 H 

21'03 

22-30 

10,990-5 

807-92 

2,764-57 

043-48 

30-59 

101-29 

i I 

14 

14-30 

12,804 

914-57 

2,838-89 

465-70 

.33-26 

102-91 

2 J 

12 * 

12 

12,465 

1. 038-73 

3,561-35 

497-39 

41-47 

139-65 

2 K 

23-50 

20-60 

i 1,04.5 

725-32 

2,462-16 

584-39 

24-87 

88-36 

2,L 

25 ; 

20-90 

12,607 

504-28 

1,593-25 

520-54 

20-82 

06-47 

■2 0 

34-83 ' 

3210 

21,280 

610-97 

2,232-84 

777-95 

22-34 

82-69 

2 11 

15’20 

lo-20 

1 17,229 

1,133-49 

4,293-C« 

703-47 

46-28 

166-43 

2 S 

! 0-33 

4-80 

1 4,611 

865-10 

3,162-70 

239-10 

44-86 

145-61 

2T 

12 

10-90 

! 11,013 

848-04 

3,248-67 

373-67 

29-76 

120-33 

2 i; 

17 

16-80 

18,501 

1,088-29 

.3,392-30 

697-07 

41-00 

128-25 

2 

18-10 

n-87 

12,034-5 

664-89 

1.900-02 

457-24 

25-26 

74-36 

2W 

17-23 

17-23 

18,492-3 

1,073-27 

3,852-08 

678-.56 

39-38 

133-39 

2 X 

29-50 

28-30 

28,066-5 

951 40 

.3,181-16 

1,000-17 

33-90 

108-91 

2 V 

11-87 

10-87 

9.843 

829-40 

3,.30C-17 

369-99 

,31-17 

, 126-98 

2 Z 

12-63 

10-67 

7,484-3 

592 -59 

2,684-00 

293-58 

23-21 

103-32 


24 

24 

16,965 

706-87 

2,428-(il 

613-57 

23-57 

88-03 

2br 

9 

9 

6,270 

696-67 

2,364-55 

227-77 

25-31 

83-05 

2;i-r 

13 

13 

7,815 

601-15 

2,095-66 

324-98 

2500 

82-94 

Mean- 

16-96 ’ 

16-07 

13,4.10-77 

792-88 

2,697-40 

504-01 

29-74 

100-36 


WE MANUFACTURE- 
SEPTIC TANK INSTALLATIONS COMPLETE CONCRETE 
PIPES, GUTTER KERBS, CROSSINGS, CULVERTS, SPOON 
DRAINS, VERANDAH POSTS, PEDESTAL PANS, &c., &c. 

WRITE— 

S.A. REINFORCED CONCRETE CO.. LTD., 

BOWMAN’S BUILDINGS. 

‘PHONB-OENT. 2593. WOODVILLB 74. 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 




results of BUTTERFAT tests for OCTOBER, 1923. 





! Milk. 

Butterfat. 



: Average 

1 Average j 


' 



Herd No. Uows m 

1 Cows in i 






Herd. 

Milk. '! Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Herd 

Per Coff 




‘ during 

during 

during 

duriu" 




,[ October. 

October. 

October. 

Octolnr, 




'} Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A .. 


17 

. 12-03 !i 13166 

774-47 

484-71 

28-, 51 

3/B . . 


14 

9-23 i; 4228-5 

302 04 

154-22 

11-02 

3/C .. 


12 

11-39 ; 10004 

833-64 

358-56 

29-8, s 

3/D .. 


12 

7 03 i. 4951-5 

412-63 

171-66 

11-31 

3,/M . . 


10 

10 i: 6200 

620-00 

226-18 

22'i\2 

3/0 


10 

8-87 ■ 7910 

791-00 

274-54 

27-4;) 

3/P .. 


8 

8 5363 

670-37 

196-26 

24'53 

3/H . 


14-65 

12-65 7541 

514-74 

224-71 

15-34 

3/1 .. 


12 

11-23 7050 

587-50 

269-74 

2248 



13-63 

12-68 : 5004-5 

366-83 

200-75 

I4-(17 

3/K . 


25 

20-71 17167-5 

686-70 

6.54-29 

2o-]7 

3/L 


18 

17 10733 

596-28 

298-75 

16-60 

3/E .. 


15-29 

12-84 i’ 9016 

589-66 

369-99 

23-54 

3/N .. 


20 

17-55 11672-5 

683-63 

419-05 

20-95 

3/0 .. 


1 16 

9 6518 

344-87 

190-38 

11-90 

3/P .. 


i w 

1-2-13 9687 

691-93 

351-60 

2o-JJ 

3/Q .. 



51-48 • 38273 

627-43 

1426-65 

2.3-39 

3/R . . 




17 i 14105 

829-71 

571-53 

3.3-02 

Means 


j: n-20 

; 14 49 !‘ 10421 69 

: !'. 

605-87 

379-63 

22-07 


RESULTS OE liUTTEHFAT TESTS FOR 

NOVEMBER, 1923. 





Milk. 


Butterfat, 



Average , Average 1 





Herd 

No. of 

il No. of ! 1 


;i 



No. 

Cows in 

jCc-ivsm ! Pet Herd 

Per Cow i Per Cow 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per (Vai- 


Herd. 

I .viiiK, during 1 

during October 

durin? 

during 

October 



! November.' 

November. to 

; November 

' November. 

to 



! i 

; November.!' 

. 

Noveniliev. 



:! ! Lbs. 1 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Lbs- 

‘ Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

' 13-90 1 17,200-5 ! 

l.OU-78 1,786-25 

71016 

41-77 

70-28 

3/B 

15-67 

■ 13-53 i 7,o83-6 ; 

483-95 785-99 

316-44 

1 20-19 

,31-2] 

3/C 

12 

' 12 -11,160 

930-00 1,763-64 

: 436-54 

' 36-38 


3/E 

16 

14-32 i 11,450 

715-63 1,305-29 

452-31 

28-27 

.71-8] 

3/P 

8 

8 1 6,015 

751-88 1,422-25 

209-49 

26-19 

3l)T-> 

3/G 

10 

9 i 8,100 i 

810-00 1,601 00 

267-78 

• 26-78 

54-23 

3/H 

14 

12-60 9,279 j 

662-78 1,177-52 

: 331-82 

23-70 

39-01 

3/1 

12 

12 i 8,790 1 

731-50 1,320-00 

• 328-79 

27-40 

49cSS 

3/J 

1-1 

13 : 6,000 

428-57 794-40 

265-33 

18-95 

S.l-lL’ 

3/K 

23 

! 23-17 1 20,252-5 ! 

81010 1.496-80 

749-09 

29-96 ! 

51V 1.3 

3/L 

18 

18 11,610 i 

64500 1,241-28 

431-52 

23-97 ' 

40-57 

3/M 

12-10 

i 1210 i 7,974 

647-29 1,267-29 

317-06 

25-76 . 

48 38 

3/iV 

20 

18 ^ 11,805 ' 

690-25 1. 173-88 

472-52 

23-63 

44-58 

3/0 

16 

1, 12-37 - 9,950 ! 

621-88 966-76 

: 337-80 

21-11 

:B-0I 

3/P 

U 

, 14 j 10,740 

767-14 ! 1,459-07 

391-98 

28-00 

53-11 

3/0 

61 

59 j 47,985 

786-64 1,414 07 

' 1,847-70 

30-29 

53-08 

3/li 

17 

17 : 14,115 

830-29 1,660-00 

• 589-59 

34-68 , 


3/D 

12 

7-40 i; 6,355 

446-25 858-88 

199-18 

16-60 

30-01 

Means 

n-43 

|j 16-08 i 12,520-25 1 

.1 ; 

718-26 1,32486 

480-84 

27-58 ■ 

49 -lift 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESUT.TS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Average 
Held i No. of 
No, : Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 

Cows ID 

Jlilk. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Milk. 

Per Cow ■ 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

November. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

November. 




Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 1'. , 

32 

26-43 

22,663 

750-81 

1,645-39 

738-17 

24-81 

59-90 

i,j • 

2007 

16-67 

8,449 

120-98 

10,32-72 

388-31 

19-35 

47 26 

1 1, . 

19 

18-23 

14,613 

709-11 

1,555-19 

597-62 

31-45 

66-95 

1 M . 

21 

14-27 

8.201 

390-52 

743-85 

414-64 

19-74 

38-76 

1 H . 

16-80 

15-90 

9,916-5 

590-40 

1,197-28 

483-34 

28-77 

56-49 

1 T . 

14 

10-23 

6,657 

475-.50 

1.041-10 

837-98 

24-14 

54-58 

1 dV 

17-87 

10 

9,438 

528-10 

1,149-93 

359-43 

20-11 

44-38 

1 .X . 




VVithvlra-*n 

from Abso ciation. 



1 V . 

19 

15-87 

11,544 

607-58 

1,320-60 

6-54-16 

29-17 

62-22 

1 

21 

18-47 

12,377-5 

589.38 

1,274-76 

614-09 

29-27 

60-64 

i;.A. 




Withdrawn 

from Asaocmiiuu. 



1 0,v 

21-77 

20-40 

11,910-5 

547-38 

l,150-.59 

483-36 

22-20 

4.8-01 

1 Du 

20 

20 

13,4.55 

072-75 

1.3.56-10 

579-33 

28-97 

59-33 

1 Eb 

10 

9-67 

7,398 

739-80 

1,355-15 

341-44 

34-14 

63-35 

1 Kf 

12 

12 

9,285 

773-75 

1,573-29 

397-36 

33-11 

67-33 

1 Ofi 

8 

8 

6,135 

801-38 

1,. 508-69 

297-SO 

,37-23 

70-G0 

I'Hh 

12-37 

12-17 

10, .589 

904-91 

1,491-48 

441-15 

.37-72 

02-42 

I di , 

13 

13 

9,315 

710-54 

1,380-35 

384-31 

29-.56 

50-00 

Ur 

15 

1083 

7,935 

520-00 

1,006-13 

.341-97 

22-80 

43-51 

1 Kk 

U 

9-53 

7,758 

554-14 

980-39 

359-78 

25-70 

4.')-57 

1 l.t, 

9 

9 

,5,160 

573-33 

1,16.5-77 

253-74 

2S-19 

57-32 

1 Mm 

16 

16 

9,915 

610-60 

1 ,208-47 

-45.3-13 

28-32 

55-28 

Mnns 

16-59 

14-63 

10,146-03 

6U 43 

1.259-24 

441 -ns 

26-69 

5.5-31 


. - _ 
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“TAKE-ALL” INVESTIGATIONS. 


The serious nature of the take-all disease of wheat in the newer 
wheat-growing areas of South Australia has led to arrangements 
being made with the Department of Agriculture for an extended inves- 
tigation of the disease at the Laboratory for Plant Pathology at the 
University, in order to discover the best methods of control for this 
pest. It is very generally recognised that the di.scase does most harm 
in the more recently opened up mallee districts, and as the district 
around Pinnaroo is one which suffers perhaps more than any other, 
this was visited early in November by the LectTircr in Plant Patholog.v 
(Mr. Geoffrey Samuel, B.Sc.), in order to see the disease in the field, 
and obtain specimens with which to work in the labovator}'. Througli 
tlie courtesy of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which 
provided transport facilities, it was possible to visit a large number 
of farms and collect many samples. In a preliminary progress report 
on these investigations, Mr. Samuel sa.vs: — “It is well-known now 
that the take-all disease is caused by a minute parasitic Dingus, which 
enters the roots of healthy wheat iilants and feeds on the tissues of 
the roots and the bases of the stems, so that the wheat plant sooner or 
later dies. The black discoloration at the base' of infected plants is 
due to this minute parasitic fungus, but the fungus itself is so small 
that its form can only be distinguished with the aid of a Tnicrosoope. 

Lines ok Invkstig.vtion. 

There are two lines upon which an investigation of this disease 
must proceed at tlie coinmeneement, but as the work progresses these 
should eventually supplement one another completely. In the first 
place, the parasite which causes the disease in the wheat must bi' 
isolated in the scientific laboratory, and its life-habits studied with the 
microscope and by other means, so that we can understand exactly 
how and when it attacks the wheat plant, and can .[udge and experi- 
ment with the best methods and time for killing it. In the second 
place, careful observation and study of the occurrence of the disease 
in the field ina.v be expected to indicate useful methods of controlling 
it ; for on visiting a take-all infected district it is immediately e-i’ident 
that all crops arc not equally infected. Crops on exactly similar 
soil, with similar rainfall and climatic conditions, may he affected to 
a very different extent during the same season, while the degree nl 
infection may vary from year to year on the same land. It is thus 
evident that by studying the history of land carrying healthy crop' 
a,s well as of land carrying diseased crops, facts may be bronghf to 
light indicating which treatment of the land, and system of inanuriug. 
tends to check the disease, and which to favor it. 

Both these lines of investigation will be followed up in the 'voib 
being done on take-all. The investigation of the parasitic fungu' 
in the laboratory has already commenced, but this part of the ' 
requires careful study and a long time to complete. On the othc’ 
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hand, the observations made on the crops at Pinnaroo indicate possi- 
bilities oi' a inucli better control of the disease by attention to certain 
riiltnral inotliods. Some account of these observations is here given. 

Fiei.d Observatio.v.s. 

■hroin a review of the crops inspected the following statements 
lire found to apply in the majority of cases ; — The crops which suffered 
most from take-all were those following grasslands: if there had been 
a year of tallow the alla<*k was not so liad; and if the grass laud had 
been burnt before fallowing the crops were still better than in the 
previous case. 

Tliese facts immediately suggest lliat giaKshind is a carrier of the 
liikfi-all disease; and so specimens of giusses from pasture-land were 
laken for e.xamination. Of 14 different kinds of gra.sses examined, 
only two have so far been found to be affected hr the take-all disease. 
The.se are barley grass and silver grass, unfortunately, the two domi- 
iiaiit gras-ses in tlie j>asture. t)f tliese, silver gi’ass is vei”,' rarelv 
infected, and tlien only slightly ; whereas barley grass is very badly 
attaked over a. wide area. In many pastures neai’ Pinnaroo, it is 
liiffleult to find any parts free from (ake-all-infceled barley grass. 
This. then, is probably Ihe e.\[ilanation of the badly infected erops 
when gra.ss land is ploughed in just before sowing. 'I'lie take-all 
fungus can live for .some time in Ibe soil on any pieces of plonghed-in 
grass or .stubble, so that wlien barley grass pasture is ))louglied in 
before seeding, there may be lakc-ail practically all ovio' the lichl 
leady lo attack Ihe young seedlings, llarley grass on the fallows 
also may act as a carrier of take-all, which fact shows the great 
importance of keeping the fallows clean. 

Oiuss L.v.vo Infection'. 

This bad take-all infection on barley grass raises the question 
whether it would not be bettor to try to cut -grassland out of the rota- 
tion in the Pinnaroo area for some year.s. A rotation sueh a.s ivhcnt- 
oats-bare fallow, or even wheat-oals-oats-barc fallow, might do much 
10 check the disease. If iiecessar,\' for stock, permanent iiastnro might 
he established, perhaps witli a better grass than barley grass. 

Burning the grassland or the sliihhle is beneficial. This was evident 
from comparison of crops sown on Inirut and nnbnrut land; but is 
"hat might be expected, for the take-all fungus is killed by burning. 
The stronger the hum the greater the number of di.sease germs killed. 
It is not yet certain whether a very strong hum can kill nil the fungus, 
hut this is nnlikel.v, for the fungus goes some distance down into the 
'oil on the roots of diseased plants. 

■Viiother advantage in a burn is that there is not a ((uautity of dead 
"heat or grass to be ploughed iii ou which the fungus can grow. Then, 
if the fallows are kept clear of all grasses bv good cultivation, much 
at the fungu-s in the soil germinates with the rains, and, finding no 
"heat or grass to grow' on. eventually dies from starvation. The more 
frwiuent the cultivation Ihe more completely (he fungus can be got 
I'id of. (This recommendation for burning only applies, of course, 
"here take-all has been in the field. When the fiehl is clean, and 
free from take-all, there are many advantages in plougliing in stubble.) 
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There is one other helpful practice which has frequently been 
emphasized by Mr. Spafford, that is, roiling. When thorough culti- 
vation has made a good even seed-bed this is not so necessary; but 
where it has not been possible to cultivate sufficiently, and it is sus- 
pected that the seed-bed and the soil below are not properly coni 
parted, rolling is said to have a very beneficial effect. 

Barpy V^arieties .vnd More Manure. 

Further, it was noticed that in the ma.iority of eases the carli 
wlieats were not so badly attacked as the late varieties. No definite 
explanation can at present be otfered for this. More work in the 
laboratory and in the field on time of infection, stages of infection, 
temperature for infection, etc., may give the correct explanation later 
on. 'I'his observation could be utilizi‘d to some extent even now, how- 
ever, by sowing early varieties in prcfei-enee to late on land which is 
still suspected to contain the take-all disease. 

The use of heavy dressings of superphosphate has been found 
largely to control take-all on the West (‘oast, but no comparison couhl 
tie made between heavily and lightly dressed crops at Pinnaroo, 
because 60-90lbs. was the average dressing used on practically all 
farms. One farmer, however, had sowed a strip with 2ewts. super., 
alongside ones with 901bs. and .ofilbs. The stri]) which had rceeiveil 
2owts, was certainly free fi’om take-all, but the one with 901bs, was 
also almost tree ; there was move take-all on the bfilbs. strip. This single 
experiment is not sufficient to .instify the formation of a definiti' 
opinion on the effect of different dressings of super on the take-all 
disea.se in Pinnaron soils. It is hoped to carry ont more extensive 
experiments on manuria! treatments next year. 

The State op the Soil. 

A question which may now be raised in connection with the greater 
lirevalence of take-all in recently opened up mallee lands is this; ■ 
It is due to some factor in the soil, and if so, what? Is there some- 
thing more than the abundauee of take-all infected barley grass at 
Pinnaroo, which may help to account for the greater susceptibility of 
this land to take-all. 

Some work done by R. S. Kirby, on the take-all fungus in America 
suggests a line of investigation of this, Kirby finds that the fungus 
grows best on substances with an alkaline reaction, and that subslances 
with an acid reaction tend to stop the growth of the fungus, .May it 
he, then, that the soil solution in Pinnaron soils is more alkaline. 
(This does not refer to the absolute alkalinity, or lime-content, of the 
soil, but to the reaction of the soil solution, than in areM where take- 
all is less destructive, and that (his to some extent explains its greater 
severity at Pinnaroo.) 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the histor,y of the Lover 
Northern areas and of Yorke’s Peninsula. It is well-known that take- 
all was formerly very prevalent in both these areas, but now occurs 
only rarely. Is this to be explained by improvement in cultivation 
methods, or by some increase in the acidity' of the soil, or pei-Imps 
by both acting together? It is known from experience in other parts 
of the world that alkaline soils, when brought into cultivation, bccfuiw 
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generally less alkaline owing to the ploughing in of plant remains ami 
the consequent formation of humic acid. No figures a.s to the read ion 
of the agricultural soils of South Australia are available, howevpi', a 
fact which emphasizes once again the need for a soil survey of thjy 
State. In order to test the above question, therefore, soil samples wimv 
taken at Pinnaroo, and these will be compared with samples fvuii, 
other areas. The details of these testa, and a discussion of tlc-ir 
relation to take-all will be i)ublishod in future numbers of the Jounml 
nf Agrkultiii'f, in the periodical progress reports of the investigatiniis 

Summary. 

A brief suimiiary of wbat is so far known of the control of take nl 
hy cultivatTon may ho given thus:- - 

Buru the stubble early after take-all. 

Fallow earl.v. 

Keep the fallows clean, especially from barley grass, bv 
cultivating. 

(.'ultivatioii also makes a better .secdJjcd. 

Roll if the seed-bed is not well compacted. 

Use more .supoi'iJiosphates (Icwt. per acre is suggested I'ui 
Pinnaroo until further experiments are made.) 

Consider taking gras.slands out of the rotation in bad takc-iill 
areas. Wheat-oats-baiv fallow, or wheat-oats-oats-bare fidbra 
are. sugge.sted. 

Sow earl.v wlumts if take-all is still susitect'-d to be in the lainl. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


ISi/obovou-'u . — Tht* wTather for December has beeu extremely cool luul Mut. S’ 
points having been registered up to the time of writing. The crops arc quit' 
vipe and waiting to be taken off, and heavy yields are expected. Natural feud i' 
plentiful. The stock are all in good condition. Pests — Numerous summer noxiour- 
weeds arc making their appearance under very favorable conditions. Miscellaneous 
— Varmera have done little- or no stripping of crop?, owing to the continuous >vet 
and cold weather. 

Eyre PeniimiJa. — Weather- — A cousiderable anumnt of tiiundery weather itU'l 
several rainy days were experienced. A total of 157 points of rain fell diiriu? 
the month. Exceptionally bad harvesting weather has prevailed, with cool lu'uii 
iiigs, and so growers have only been able to reap during the mornings on vcn 
few occasions .Crops are standing up to the Tveather cxeeptioually well, e.wept 
Early Gluyas and King’s, which have lodged badly. Crops in district have yielded 
33bush. per acre. A week of decent weather would enable farmers to 
harvesting. Fruit crop is very disappointing, there being a poor setting of 
all fruits. Natural feed is showing up green again since the rains, and will 
it bad for burning should wc get any more rain. Stock arc all iii good coii'hti'i' 
:ni(l free from disease. Posts — Rabbits are becoming numerous. 

Turrctfield.—W'vuther — Tliis mouth has been wet beyond tlie average; 
of rain were registered, 1)6 points fell in one shower on December 17. Crops— Hi|y 
cutting is finished, but very little hay is carted, so far the bulk is stookecl in tat 
fields. Reaping has been started in barley, oat, and early wheat crops. Nfitun^* 
feed is mostly eaten out. Farmers will be glad of their stubbles as soon 3'- 
^^.^available. Stock is in \x’rj' good condition; fat sheep and lambs have been 
of — Stailiugs are numerous and doing some damage in the gnraen'. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


\y. Siiiidford & Co,, Ltd., n'portod on January 1st, 1024* — 

EiTTEii.-Dmiig the month proclurtion ot all grades of hotter kept ,u, remark- 
.,l,lv nell, due to the late rams rvh.rh prolonged the season. h, the earh- mrt 
,f tiie month fairly large shipments were made to interstate and oversea bnvera 
!,ut tt wnrda the end of Deeonilx*r a shoitaj-e of choicest quality was beinjr ‘felt 
wliirh accounted for an advance in values of top {^rados, whilst ‘lower grades also 
;i,lr:in-’od accordingly. Choicest fa(;toiy and cieamerv fresh butter in bulk 
:- ,i, second grade bulk, Is. 3d.: l)est separators and dairioa, Is. .5bl ’to Is 7d •’ 
quality, Is. 4d. to U. 41d.: store and rollcetois U 2U] to Is "id • heated 

IntS 1^. Id. 


Tacs.— F airly extensive <nunit]tK‘s were niaiketod. and with lucnl iniivlmsers 
..jtonting treely at e^li auction, nil consigmuents submitted were readily cleared 
vahu's recording a slight fluctuiitiuu. Fresh hen, IrtW.; duck, lUd. per’dozen. 

CiiKisE.— The feature of this line has been the exceptionally brisk local doniaiul 
Althnngli large quantities have been <-onsigned from the South-Eastern factories 
nil fiviiiiable stocks have been disposetl of at slightly better values than ruled duriip' 
il: [)rev]ou.s month, the range iieiiig la. to Is. lM. f.u- large to loaf. 

lIoNFA'.-^Since our last report the market Ims advanced 4d. per 11). for now 
mrsoil's prime liquid, owing to the strong interstate iiiquirv. Primo clear 
ixtracled iii liquid condition, 4^1. to 4.id.; l>est candied lots, 3i‘d. to l^d.; lower 
-ra-ics, 2d. to 2*d.; beeswax realising for clear samples Is. 4d. per lb. 

.Vr.MONDs. — As a result of local and inlerstate imrchasers only operatiniv on a 
•iiiidl scale, values lia^e rweded 4il. pt'r lb. as coin))are4l with our piT'vious quota- 
tiniis, Bniiidis, 9d. to 9id.; mixed softshells. Sd. to s.Ul: hardshells 44d • kernels 
Ml strong request at Is. 5d. Walnuts, Is. " » - 


b.\C0K.— E.xceneiit demaiid ruled for this lino, supi.Iics of middies and rolls 
I'cnig hardly equal to trade roiiuirenieuts. Howeyer. curers held ampb* stocks of 
*u1cs and hams, for which a heavy call was cx[K‘rienced. Best faetory-cured sides. 
■ <, ihi.; middles, l.s. 4b'l. to 1 h. .5d.; hams. Is. 8d.; Hutton’s I'ineapple’’ brand 
liaiiis, Is, 0(3. per lb. n 


[.ARD.— Hutton's “Pineapple” brand, in j.ackets, .U. Id.: in bulk, .Is. per Hi. 
brvF: Poultry. — At each sale we submitted an e.xtonsive catalogue, which met 
with good demand, buyers bidding keenly whore quality was right, and all cou- 
'iSiinuMils realised satisfactory values, the only line not receiving the good atten- 
b^'ii of purchasers being birds of light breeds, prices for which receded so as to 
‘Ticit cloarauces. The Abattoirs' strike induced farmers to forward their 
surplus poultry earlier in the month, and it was felt by the trade that supplies 
would probably be short during Christmas week, but such was not the case, as we 
were forced to hold daily sales to cope with the very large quantities which came 
to liaud. Crates obtainable on application. The following rates ruled at our 
i>t iiuctiuii: Prime roosters. 5s. to 7s. 6d. each: iiice-condition l•ockerels, 3s. t') 
5- M-I. j poor-coiidition cockerels, 2<. to 2s. 6d.; plump hens, 3s, 6<!. to 5s.; niediiim 
pens of Aveedy sorts lower. Geese, 5s. lOd. to 
t)!!. : ducks, good condition, 5s. to 8s.; do., fair condition, 3s. 6(3. to 4s. 9d.: 
-iKe\?, good to prime condition, Is. 2(1, to Is. lOd. per lb. live weight; do., fair 
ifioi], 2 s. Id. per lb. live weight; do., fattening smds lower. Pigeons. 


month prh-e.s eased ('Oiiaiderablv, owing to the 
ifis 1 ^'^PpUcs obtainable from Victoiia, and new* Victorians are now rcfilisiug 
t'd. to 31s. 6d. per cwt. on rails. 

X'lOx.s. Best quality white onions, at Ps. 6d. ()er cwt. on vails. 
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advisory board of agriculture. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisorj- Board of ™ 

,i,ld on Wednesday, December 12th, there being preimt Mr wT 
Kelly (Deputy Chairman), Capt. S. A. Wliite *^Col Howell a.,- 
Messrs. C. J. Tuekwell, A. 31. Dawkins, P. Coleman J 'w Sand’fnrd 
Secretary (Mr. H. J. Pinnis). Apologies tS 
eoeeivo.! from the Minister of Agriculture (Don. J Cowan M L P i 
Profe.ssor Arthur J. Perkins, Messrs. H. Wick.s, and W. J. Colobateln 

Ovp and Fattm Cumpetftons.-The Seeretarv of the Board 
leportccl that the Governmpt had approved of a subsidy of £5 to the 
Miltahe Branch m connection with the crop-growing competitions. 

Comrmimi of Waters of Fiiiniss and Angas Kivcrs.—'l'ho recent 
toiuerenoe of Southern Branches of the Agricuitural Bureau resolved 
-,uat the Government be requested to conserve the waters of the 
liiim.s.s and Angas Rivers for Irrigation purposes”. The matter was 
i-eteiTcd to the Minister of Irrigation, who reported that in view of 
llie pressure of work by the Irrigation Commission the matter could 
not be considered at present. 

Skndardking Spray mg Cowpmtiid^.-Coiigress of 1923 resoived- 
■riiat the Government be asked to fix a standard for all spravina 
■oaijioun^ and that the inanufaeturers be requested to conform to 
Mine. The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), to whom 
he iiiattei was referred has supplied the followdng report: 'A desire 

0 report that the department has not been unmindful of the want 

1 lull this resolution voices, because under the In.soetieides Act, No. 
UD ot 1910, the fixing of standards for insectieide,s and fungicides 
uis strongly stressed. A similar provi.sion was contained in a Victorian 
id passed with the ob.ject of standardixing these utilities. The 
ictonan Department of Agriculture attempted by carefully drafted 
fgiilafions, to achieve this object, and kindly supplied copies of their 
egiiiations to this Branch w'hen our Act of 1910 was passed. With 
hP a.ssistanee of the Director of Chemistry (Dr. Hargreaves! I 
iKleavourefl to reduce the matter to exact expression covering a work- 

<■ tJasis, but notwithstanding the great knowledge brought to bear bi- 
. collaborator we found ourselves hopelessly unable to evolve auv- 
ig satisfactory. It wms found when the great field of remedies 
1 re;, gents was brought under review the task wa,s a stupendous 
ifl 1 ^ arsenate of lead, lime sulphur compounds, 

copper could be standardized, but most insecticides 
irnn 1 purposc arc compounds of a variable character 

fertiv' ■(?“ formulae, though perhaps each one is fairly 

, 0 It applied w'ith proper consideration of all the circumstances. 

sept!r!m non-variable standard for an 
imp ina .b ^ apply to one brand or 

1(1 niit * ^ ''^endor can withdraw his goods or cease manufacturing, 
r out something of a similar mixture under another name, thus 
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leading those who try to accomplish the standardization around in 5 
circle. It was the realisation of this which caused us to recominem 1 tL. 
Act of 1910 to be repealed and substituted by another measuiv ‘T],, 
lasecticides Act, No. 1377 of 1919,’ which throws the onus on n,. 
vendor of fixing, registering, guaranteeing, and maintaining ^ 
.standard of any insecticide, fungicide, or vermicide which he mi,, 
offer for sale, ju.st as is done with fertilisers under the Fertilisers Am 
As this Act provides for the branding of every parcel sold with th* 
guaranteed percentage of its constituents, and condition of such instf. 
tieidal ingredients, the purcha.ser wonid, if the law were enfoivml, 1,. 
in a position to see whether he was receiving what he agreed in pu,.. 
chase. Further, the department under this later law has power to pulj. 
Holy expose in the press useless nostrums or spurious compounds put 
forward as insecticides, &c. No attempt has been made to enforce thi,i 
hiw. notwitlrstajiding that so far back as 23/8/21 representations tvert 
made to a former Minister pointing out that the desirableiies 1,1 
doing so to meet such recpicsts as is contained in this resolution, '' h 
was decided to suggest to the Minister that action should be taken ki 
have the Act enforced. 

Horehound as a Noxious Weed . — in reporting on the vesolutioi 
carried at Congress — “That the plant known as horehound slioiiU 
be proclaimed a noxious weed,” the Professor of Botany (Professor 
T. (}. B. Osborn D.Sc.,) says Horehound {Morntbium vulgare L. . 
■a native of Europe, was included by F. von Mueller in his list ’Seleu 
Extratropical Plants’ as desirable to cultivate in Australia, its vaht 
lies iit its medicinal property (the principle Marrubin) used in tlir 
treatment of coughs. It is a perennial and a free seeding plant. In 
fruit, the caly.x teeth become hardenttd and form a small bun' tiiat 
clings to wool. The plant prefers dry upland pastures, llorcluiiini 
is a proclaimed weed for certain shires in \ iotoria, Pastnres on tin 
Pacific Coast of United States of America are said to be so ovemu 
by the weed that all other growth is crowded out. It can be coiifi'oll'C 
by {a) frequent cutting to prevent seeding, ( 6 ) bringing the lain, 
under cultivation, when tillage promptly destroys the weed. 1 consulrt 
that it is a decidedly objectionable weed in that stock will not cat th 
plant because of its bitter taste, and that its luxuriant growth cromt 
out other vegetatiou on some soils. Whether its proclamation as » 
noxious weed will have any effect in checking its spread is a matifl 
involving a question of policy upon which I cannot express an 
opinion”. It was decided that a copy of the report should be c 
warded to the Georgetown Branch, pointing out that there was ii'' 
evidence from other districts to show that the plant was t 

rapidly, and asking for information regarding the reasons windi n* 
led them to urge the inclusion of the plant on the list of noxious wee 

Fertilisers Act.— The following resolution was carried at the W-',' 
Congress ‘ ‘ That in the opinion of Congress the Fertilisers Act stim ■ 
be amended in such a manner as to require_ guarantees to n^,,. 
phosphoric acid content instead of the triealcic phosphate . 1 he ^ ^ 
ing report on the matter was supplied by the Horticultural uis ‘ ^ , 
,(Mr. Geo. Quinn):— “1 have read the resolution, and ‘ ..jjr 
having been able to be present at the Congress when the ' 
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WHEN POULTRY KEEPING 
IS MOST PROFITABLE. 


S Taking it 
by and 
large, poul- 
try keeping 
is a game 
of many 
ups and 
downs for 
the poultry 
keeper who takes no pre- 
caution to keep his hens 
laying consistently the 
whole year round. The 
profits made when eggs are 
plentiful very quickly di- 
minish when “ Winter 
comes ’ and eggs are scarce. 
And yet, making sure of a 
good Winter egg supply 
involves only the expendi- 
ture of a ha’penny a day for 
every 1 2 fowls and the very 
little effort Involved in 
mixing 

‘ KARS WOOD ’ 
POULTRY SPICE 

with the wet or dry mash. 
This is a fact well known 
to prominent breeders and 
to over half a million small 
poultry keepers throughout 
the World. ‘ KarswooD ’ 
supplies tonic ingredients 
and food properties which 
promote health and vigor in 
the birds, thus enabling 


them to produce more eggs 
by natural means, and to 
effect a quick and thorough 
moult, and get down to the 
business of earning profits 
again without delay. 

By starting ‘Karswood’ 
feeding now, you are Insur- 
ing your Winter profits, 
you are increasing the value 
of your birds, and you are 
making certain of fertile, 
hatchable eggs and healthy 
chicks when next the breed- 
ing season comes around. 

Start this Insurance to- 
day. Go to your local 
grocer, storekeeper, or pro- 
duce dealer, get a Is. 
packet and commence feed- 
ing to-morrow. If your 
local dealer cannot supply 
you, he can get supplies from 
the Agents named below. 
NOTE THE ECONOMY, 

One tablespoontul (Joz.) of 
‘Karswood’ Poultry Spice 
(containing ground insects) is 
sufficient for 20 hens for one 
day. So that it costs you less 
than a |d. a day for 12 birds. 

1>. packet (tib.) eappllei 20 ketie 19 dan. 
ti. packet (lib.) auppHas SO beni 82 days. 
ISs. tin (Tibs.) sappliea 140 besa 82 days 

141bs. tins, 25s. SSlba. tins 48i. 
Hakes 12 Hens Lay for a Day. 

lOBNTS FOE south ATJSTEALIA — 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

CUBRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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upon it took place. The matter was not lost sight of when tiie n 
Fertilisers Act was being drafted in 1918. It was ascertain..,! 
time that the expression of the phosphatic contents in terms of 
phoric acid had been adopted into the laws of the other States of t 
Commonwealth dealing with Fertilisers, but the feeling r, 
Hargreaves shared with me at that time was that usage had maJo ti* 
terminology of our iaw reasonably understandable to uur farmers aJi 
gardeners. I presume the object of the mover of this resolution na, 
to secure uniformity, moi'e particularly if his supplies of fertiliser 
are likely to be brouglit over the border frorn Victoria or New Suiitii 
Wales. In-so-far as the relative accuracy of the terms is conecriii.ii 
guarantees given to indicate the phosphoric acid content are no inoiv 
correct and probably less informative to the average user than ar,* 
the terms ‘Water Soluble’ and ‘Acid Soluble’ phosphates. Dr. Hai- 
■greayes informs me that at the Conference of Agricultural Analy sts, 
held in Melbourne during May of this year, it was resolved that it was 
desirable that the Fertilisers Act of the various States should hi. 
amended and brought into line in-so-far as uniformity was concerned. 
The New South Wales Department of Chemistry undertook to ili'ali 
a uniform Bill to submit to the other States, and although not liosiil. 
to the request of the Bureau Congress, I do not recommend any amend. 
ments to our Fertilisers Act until the draft is forthcoming.’’ 

Michaelmas Holidays. — The resolution, “That the Education Depan 
iiLcnt be asked to alter the date of the Michaelmas holidays to syn- 
chronise with Show Week so that country children might hae.' an 
opportunity of attending the show,’’ which was carried at the.- 192:: 
Congress, was again brought before the Board, when it was clendeli-d 
that the resolution should be transmitted to the Royal Agricultn)'!il and 
Horticultural Society, asking their support of the resolution. 

Rail fares to Winter School at Roseworthy Agricultural dollnje.- 
Inforniation was received from the Chief Railway,? Commissioner, tlun 
arrangements would be made with the Roseworthy Agricultural ColleKi- 
to grant the request of the 1923 Congress that Branch members, inv- 
speetivc of age travelling to the Winter School at Roseworth}- Agri- 
cultural College should be granted railway tickets at excursion rates 

Allotment of Dry flocks on Irrigated Areas . — The Irrigation t'um- 
mission, in reply to a resolution carried at Congress, “That the (tovitii 
ment be asked to expedite the allotment of dry blocks in the irrigation 
areas to overcome the shortage of wood supplies for settleis' use," 
stated that every endeavour was being made to expedite, the alloi 
ment of all unallotted blocks in the irrigation areas, and it was ante 
eipated that a number of dry blocks in the Berri and Cobrlogla areas 
would be offered at an early date. 

Compulsory Registration of Stallions. — The Secretary reporteel tlnn 
the resolution passed at Congress “That it is desirable to provide ftn 
the compulsory registration of stallions,” had been noted by the Jlir- 
ister. 
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Sue ot Cornsacks.-The mrami Branch, which was responsible for 
the resolution earned at Congres.s, “That all liags in a bale be made 
tiie same size,” submitted two cornsaeks, .showing a considerable varia- 
tion in size, for the exammation of the Board. After a full discussion it 
v. a.s decided, on the motion of Mr. A. M. Dawkins, seconded by Mr P 
( oleiiiaii, “That the bags be forwarded to the Controller of Customs 
«ith tlic reque.st that the necessary action be taken to avoid a rene 
of tbe trouble. ” On the motion of .Hr. (' j. Tnekvoll, .seconded 

'r 'if'' 1 ^? V' tiw .Sccretai'y of the Board 

slioiilil ask the Maranin lirttnch to koej) a record of the miinbers of the 
hale- that contained sacks of an irregular size, ami also the iiaiiie of the 
linn from whom the hags were obtained, in order that the name of tlu' 
iiiiiiiiifacturer might be traeed. 

rCtr/imriy Siirffcoa for A'i,rr /'rme.sido.-At the reeeni Confereiiee 
nt Iv.yre Peninsula Branches it was ivsolved,-'‘Tliat the (loveimment 
he a.sked to sdation a 1 etermary .Surgeon on Eyre Peninsula, and that 
!t be assured that the Coiiferenee, in making tliis request, agrees to 
',it‘ [)Uiioiple or piiyiucnt hy stockowners Voi- services rendered hv 
.ueh officer.” On the motion of Capt. While, secomh'd bv .Mr. A. M. 
Hawkins, it wa.s decided— “That the CovenimenI he askeil to appohit 
all nfteer to the position of Oovernm.mt \'eterinary iwctiirer.” The 
Hnard also d^ired to place on record Hie valuable services that had 
liivii nmderod by Mr. F. E, Place during the time that lie tniived the 
'■Diintiy in the position of (Joverninent Veterinary Leetiirci*. 

fniif Caies -The Longwood Branch forwarded the following reso- 
liilioii That in the eviuit of an Act coming info force relating to the 
iiiaimtacture of tnut cases, that it he made eompnlsorv that all .staiid- 
ard eases be made with soft wood ends as an insurance against 
ewesyve slmukiiig or warping.” The Secretary vvas instructed to aslc 
.'11. Jl. Wicks, who had been closely eoniieeted with the, matter to nre- 
piire a vciiort on the subject. ’ ‘ 

I'rop Competitions.— The Xaracoorte Bram-h asked that the miiii- 
iiiuiu area oi oO acres of eroji to be entered for competition under the 
sr vine iMupirated by the Advi.sory Board, he redueed to 2.-, acres, or 
at oiie-flfth of the total area of land sown on a farm be eligible for 

■mnn!”tf f f to refer the matter to (he Committee 

'llioiiited by the (.xovernineut (o manage tiu' competitions. 

kefrigemtion of FresI, Pniit.-The Hills Conference resolved- 
nat reports oe the investigations recently (.arried out relative to the 
.nliif fox'xarded to alt Branches of the Agri- 
to f apples.” It was decided 

.■M,li Minister to secure sufficient copies of the report to enable 
'i' ll Branch interested to have a copy. 

Journal of AorkuUitre for Fruit Growing and Mixed 
more ''a f f recently held at Balhannah requested that 
and r allotted in the Journal of Agrkulfure to mixed farming 

alrearlv’l!' Secretary reported that arrangements had 

e'ia\ been made to accede to the request of the Conference, 
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Fruit Dueam Act. — It was decided to ask the Ilorticultiiiji 
Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) to furnish a report on the folloirin; 
resolution that had been carried at the Hills Conference — “Tha; thi 
Government take more drastic action to prevent the sale of (•(iilii, 
moth infected fruit, other than to a factory.” 

Rail and Telephone Chunjes. — The Board received the folli.nin.. 
resolution from the Conference of Murray Mallee Lands Branclips- 
‘‘That railway and teleplinnc cliarges be reduced.” 

Red Wheats. — Tlie following resolution wa.s carried at the ]‘Ji; 
Conference of Murray Mallee Lands Branches of the Agrieiiitnial 
Bureau. — ^“That the Department of Agriculture compile and jiiilijisij 
a list of red varieties of wheats and of white varieties of wheat whiii] 
are likely to prove efficient .substitutes.” It was decided to ask tl;.. 
Director of Agriculture to agree to the re(iuest of the Confereni'p anij 
that the list should be published in the Journal of Agrwulture. 

Mr. J. If. Sundford. — Mr. J. \V. Saudford intimated that owino'',, 
the e.'tpiratiou of his term of office as President of the Royai Agvipul. 
tural and Horticidtural So(U(!ty, he was reluctantly compelled to sevir 
his connection with the Board, i'apt. White sjiid lie felt sure iic iv,w 
voicing the opinion of members when he said how sorry they witi' 
that Mr. Satidford was .S(!vering his connection witli the Board, llr 
wished to place on record the very valuable advice, and help that lla 
\\wA cnw Mww vewAy Vw \(s Ww AAssfisw,. .S. 

Kelly, F. Coleman, .\. M. Dawkins, and C. J. Tnekwell siippoilcil 

Tisit of Hoard to Herri Oirluird. -lt wa.s decided that the Jinaril 
•should visit the Berri E.vpi'rimental Orchard on January 23i'(i, Hl'.I 

.\cu! Mcralu’r.s.-— The, following names were added to the folU «' 
existing Branches; — Brentwo(Ki- -L. Watters; Reilhill — J. T. (li’us 
F. Mahone; Bhdh — P. Vogt, E. Walsh, L. C. Mngge; Mount Bai ker- 
P. Pondt, W, Blades; Balhannah — M. Rose; T>ight’s Pass — A. Clwi 
man, J. Craig, A. Seholz; MeLaren Plat — J. McMnrtie, W, R. Ihuier 
C. Burgan. C. Elliott, W. G. Oakeley, W. Cims; Aiding^— 1 
ilarvev; Tweedvale--H G. Sehubert, Hugo Berth, P, P. Scliapf 
J. C. W. Seidel, R, P. Seidel, II. A. Schapel, W. T. Stone, J. C, li, f 
Paelchen, fV. 11. .\. Seidel; Balaklava — A J. Marrion, F. W. fld'l 
.\. Anderson, A. McDonald; Reiulelsham — W. Bigiiell; Artluirhm 
J, Frnnees, E. G. Xoall; Allandale East — E. Jennings; New Resiilni' 
— J, ,f. I'oigt, C. Wedding; Tarcowie — J. Harvie; Gladstone — J. Elf’ 
H. J, P. Kumnick, S. McLeod; Peuola — W. Balneaves; Farrell's Fk 
— P, Maheniphy; Meadows — IV. R. Pattriek: Shoal Bay — k. 1 
Kaeshageu. T. Beare: KyhyboUtc — H. Pettit, J. Kealy; Berriy.i 
Smith; Kilkerran — T. G. Sutter, A. E. Lehman: Bethel — B. N. Si'iy;!’ 
E. R. Weiehert. W. C.. W. B.. and H. M. Peltz. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
for JANUARY. 1924. 


[By C. II. BEAr.WNT, O.vhard lnstn„ toi- ] 

* 

lies. A grower will take every care in i I , “ 

iiiiil tlien lose the benefit of hi.s work by eareW ni’l''"' 

A good park makes a good name and the eonsnmer'soof knowr^hen: 
lie ran place orders with confidence So ni.-l- , "Pp’*' 

thnnnighly. Badly graded, and badlv 'packed frtit ’’“' i 

mid lowers the price. Do not wa.ste any fruit It.,- 
in.d dry all not wanted Irish Vri !‘oo 1 / 

liivc t'ood fresh fruit stmoli i ^ * '’*‘'1 .'■<>” mnst 

ii.n ^ooa ir^n truit. Small and damaged fruit makes a nnor nm 

iiiK't and spoils prices. ' nidKis d poor })io- 

( ontiniio with budding’ nperatioTis takiii"- hi m- i t 

bud,, w,S;'; 

...g tne spraying outfit hnsy; codlin nmfl, will do ve,y Ji/fJe .,3: 
d a coat ol arsenate of lead lie kept on the fruit. ' Zh iSste- 
«uvi tails spread the uts.aA. more tlum any other means, so Vep'\h - 
land clear. Pigs enjoy windfalls. '' idi 

lame usulphur .solution will keep fungus jiesfs in eheidt diiriin/ siim 
mci. bpny' vme^ with Bordeanx mixture a,s a protection mminst 
' nu.y nuldew. Currant and raisin grower.s .sl ot, Id I ave eii 

p'-horator, ready tor use. They niay not need them, hut it is wc o 

. Watch ha^Ythorn hedges, &c., for pear sing and y-ive them ^ 
- HM dusting with earth, .slack lime or ashes. Tliis will belli to keeli 
- tn.i fees free. Any pear .sing affecting apple pea o ■ ehe ■ - 

f'"' "-lil be controlled In- the arsenate of lead .spW, ' 


THE McGILLIVRAY 
Patent Rotary Grain Pickier 

daeqnalled for speed end offletency, 

•ensures that every CRAIN is WELL RUBBED in the PICKLE 

ObTietes any possibility of over or under pickling your grain 
YOU CANNOT HAVE SMUT IF YOU USB THIS MACHINE. 
boy can easily OPEEAIB it. and pickle too BAO,S .t DAY. 

Att iBqniEiEs 10-^ Its “Ktlta for yourself. 


J. L. 


CAHFBGUi & Co., CbuIo Sheet, Adelaide 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
NOVEMBER, 1923. 

Imtokts. 

tntfrtttalf. 


.\p|)ies (bushels) 1.5,001 

llananas (busliei.s) 10,358 

Gooseberries (busliels; 4 

Loquats (bushels) I 

Passion Priiil (bushels) 131 

Pineapples (bushels) 124 

(,'ucuinbers (bushels) 366 

Onions (bags) 491 

Potatoes (bags) 10,077 

Ilulbs (packages) 32 

Plants (packages) 77 

Seeds (packages) 42 

Wine casks. enii)t,v inuuiber) 3,202 


Uejeetc'il — Ibusb. of ai)ples ami 18 bush. baniiiias, 

Funiigiiled — 16 wine casks. 

Ovci'svus. 

I'Vdei'iil Quarantine .let. 

Seeds. &e. ( jiaekages) 10.425 

PXI'ORTS. 

Pedei'ul Conuuereo Ael. 

Thn'c thuusand two hundred and sixty-one iiaekages of dried fniit. 
•580 packages of citrus fruit, 80 packages of preserved fruit, aiiJ 
1 itaekiigc, of honey woi-e ex]>ortcd to oversea.s market.s. These eei' 


eimsigned as follows: — 

Lviidon. 

Dried fmit 2,364 

Honey 1 

Oranges :> 

-Vfiii Zealand. 

Dried fiaiit 22.5 

Pitrus frnit 577 

Preserved fruit 80 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 232 

Vancouver. 

Dried fruit 120 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit 320 
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rainfall table. 

Th? following figures, from data suppried bv tb. 

Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for Meteorological 

of IVcember, 1923, also the average precipita, op ^ the eL ."‘n 

average annual cainfaU. » f F «i'on to the end of Dorember, and the 



For 

To end 

i AT*ge, j| 



Ststioa. 

Deo., 

Dec., 

j AnnuHl i 

Station. 

For 


, 1923. 

1923. 

Sainlall || 

I>pt- . 
1923. 


Far Nobth and Upper North. 

Oodnadatta . 

Jfarree 


To end Ar’^t. 

Annml 
‘^23. iRainfftl, 


Farina 

Copley 

Bcltana 

Blinman 

Tarcooia . . . . 

Hwkina 

Hawker 

Wiisou 

(Ii'nlon 

Quom 

Pyrt Augusta 


Bruce 

Hammond 

Wilmington . . . . 

Willowie 

Jielroae 

Booleroo Centre, . 
PortOermein 

^Virrabara 

Appila 

Craduck 

Carrieton 

Johnburg 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

N^kara 

Black Rock 

L’colta 

Peterborough 
Vongala 


Vunta 

aukaringa 

^^wnahili * 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 


Bort Pirie 

Port Broughton .. 

Bute 

Laura 

*^Itowie . . 


SmdalecrV.'wkV. 


^J-Btal Brook ! .' ] ! 


?»fgetown 

liiirtiii, 


. . 3‘2i 

0-40 

4-94 

. i-oe 

4-7f 

6-07 

. 1-47 

6-82 

6 66 

. Mfi 

G-73 

8-39 

1-54 

7-70 

8-97 

. 2-64 

U-22 

12-53 

. 2-55 

532 

7-74 : 

. 3-16 

lO'OO 

13-46 1 

. 3-03 

1.-1-61 

12-92 ! 

. 4-08 

14-29 

12-58 : 

. 4-26 

10-96 

11-55 1 

. .3-90 

16-07 

14-21 i 

. 2-71 

10-09 

9-67 i 

b 2-38 

9-10 

9-71 1 

. 5-13 

12-45 

10-77 

. 4-93 

16-04 

11-91 1 

. 2-59 

19-2,5 

18-39 1 

. 4-61 

18-12 

12-37 1 

. 3-97 

31-09 

23-40 

5-03 

22-78 

15-65 : 

1-48 

13-07 

12-89 

2-74 

23-06 

19-78 

2-36 

17-59 

15-00 

3-oi 

11-89 

11-52 

3-06 

14-87 

12-90 

5-50 

14-05 

10-91 

5-05 

16-05 

13-54 

L74 

13-68 

13-73 

2-85 

9-08 

11-99 

2-70 

16-68 

12-75 

J-68 

9-81 

12-04 

3-11 

16-24 

13-53 

4-07 

20-75 

I4-,58 

ORTH-EAST. 


2-23 

5-77 

8-88 

Mo 

6-95 

8-34 j 

2-66 

8-94 

8-67 

2-41 

7-31 

8-31 

.3-26 

10-22 

9-98 

1 North 



2-70 

15.53 

13-55 

M6 

15-88 

14-29 

2-30 

20-13 

16-78 

1-65 

22-09 

18-26 

2-47 

20-59 

17-20 

3-82 

24-53 

17-89 

4-74 

22-28 

18-09 

L97 

22-57 

16-29 

L80 

18-20 

1595 

2-28 

23-02 

18-55 

L63 

15-28 

16-37 

3-98 

19-64 

16-94 


Spalding 

l»ulnare 

Yacka 

Koolunga 

Snow town 

Brinkworth 

Blyth 

, Clare 

1; Min taro 

Watervale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield .. . 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan . . . . 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat. . . . . 


'^t—coniinued. 


-L 48 

1 lil -57 

20-27 

B -74 

21-87 

10-36 


IS -.56 

1 . 5-48 

«Lr »7 

18-24 

I. 5 -S 0 

1-48 

17-02 

16-07 

2-78 

1 S -.54 

16.30 

2-60 

18-03 

17-03 

3-64 

32-25 

I 24-68 

2-92 

33 - 3,7 

23-.57 

2-30 

31-77 

27-54 

2-23 

27-87 

24-35 

L 76 

18-05 

17-01 

2-41 

17 - 5 ) 

I 70 .- 

]-C 5 > 

13-33 

13-28 

2 -.S 2 

13-09 

13-82 

2-93 

12-08 

14-22 

1 "9 

18-111 

16 - 4 !) 

3 72 

22-90 

lli-SJ 

.3 03 

21-20 

IS-C!) 

3-00 

23-21 

in-on 


West of Morkay Rakge, 

Manoora 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport . . . . i . . 

Hamley Brklge . . . 

Kapunda 


Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown 


2-27 
2-4« 

2-8a 

2-74 
2-71 
2-00 
2-4;i 
:M)7 
2-04 
2-2;{ 
2G.3 
2G0 
2-91 
2-28 
2-15 
2-84 
,‘1-29 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala 

Roseworthy 

Gawler 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide . . 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

Brighton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond 

Magili 


2 o -52 I J 8'92 
2 o‘. 3 S 19-78 
29-34 I 19-78 
29-72 29 - 71 ) 
:^ 8-09 17-93 


20-72 

25-03 

29 - 42 
20-22 
32-13 

30 - 24 

29 - 94 
28-10 

30 - 10 

31 - 70 
- 10-64 
39-30 


](.i -03 
iii -.:;9 
J 9 -S 9 
17-99 
21-08 
20 20 
20-32 
2 LOO 
22-53 
22-24 
22-93 
27-48 


L 72 

2 - 1 42 

16-72 

1-93 


17-35 

200 

27-37 

19-11 

2-31 

22-03 

15-88 

242 : 

25-71 

17-,32 

2-38 j 

26-65 

17-24 

2 - 6.3 

31-09 

18-51 

2-89 

33-65 

22-37 

2-73 

29-79 

21-08 

2-20 

24-30 

18-45 

217 

27-21 

21-37 

3 - 4.5 

35-34 

24-26 

2-78 

39-17 

25-94 

2-56 

40-09 

25-35 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Htstion. 

Pf»r 

192S. 

To end ; 
Dec., 11 
192S. ! 

AT’ge. 

kjuiual 

^Infan 

StBtiOD. ! 

For ; To end 
[><c., ' Dec., 
1923. mi. |B 

n'-.-ai; 

aOifiii; 

Mount Lofty Ranors. 


West op Spencer’s Gulf — eontinufd. 

Teatree Gully 

1-74 

4202 

27-77 

Talia 

1-14 

16-26 


Stirling West . • • . 

4-06 

6618 

46-82 i 

Port El listen 

2-03 

20-65 

I'i'.'ti 


3-60 

03-32 

14-23 

Cummins 

1-50 

21-10 

iX’.'ii 

(Jiarendon 

2-40 

4302 

33-00 

Port Lincoln 

3-00 

22-79 


Morphett Vale . . . 

1-87 

2900 

2290 

Tumby 

2-19 

15-58 

U-.Vi 


i-r>4 

270« 

20-41 i 


1-49 

13-08 

1 M-' 

Willunga 

1-28 

32-29 

25-99 I- 

Amo Bay 

0-98 

12-16 

l3-ti(i 


1-85 

24-98 

2044 


1-61 

9-43 


Myponga 

2*00 

35-25 

29-80 1 

Miimipa 

2-01 

13-89 

l.v.-.l 


3-56 

30-89 

30-70 





Vankalilla 


31 9fi 

23-31 . 

Yorkk Peninsula. 


Mount Pleasant . , 

2-84 

43-48 

27-28 ; 

Wallaroo 

1-29 

18-20 

14-lj 

Birdwood 

2'Ofi 

4:j;;i 

29-39 i 

Kadina 

1-74 

19-30 

1M)2 

<jumeraoha 

2-34 

5171 

33-36 : 

Moonta 

0-87 

17-48 


Millbcook Reservoir 

2o2 

.55-.56 

36-21 : 

Green’s Plains .... 

1.54 

19-97 

lo'iii 

Tweedvale 

3 12 

54-72 

35-65 i 

Maitland 

0-54 

26-50 

2CI-1T 

Woodflide 

2 79 

43-53 

32-20 : 

Ardrossan 

0-62 

17-24 

U-IS 

Ambleside 

2-96 

51 22 

34-82 ' 

Port Victoria .... 

1-06 

20-95 

1 Tv 'lit 


3-24 

3624 

28-44 1 


1-31 

22-18 


Mount Barker .... 

304 

46-43 

31-30 j 

Minlaton 

1-86 

24-75 

IrlHi 

Ecbunga 

3-41 

48-34 

33-06 ' 

Brentwood 

1-31 

20-03 

Lt8:{ 

Maocleadeld 

305 

40-08 

30-65 1 

Stansbury 

1-21 

23-94 

1701 


430 

51-29 

36-19 


1-60 

26-62 


Strathalbyn 

217 

24-70 

19-36 

Yorkotown 

1-66 

22-08 

17-J4 

Morbai Flats and 

Valley. 

Edithburgh 

1-63 

22-74 

HO.Ts 

Meningie 

1-81 

23-91 

18-74 

South and 

South-East. 


Milang 

2-12 

16-19 

15-45 

Cape Borda 

2-72 

27-81 


Langhome’a Creek . 

2-08 

18-61 

14 77 

Kingseote 

3-47 

24-16 

1904 

Wellii^toa 

l'9ft 

17-18 

14-80 

Penneshaw 

3-04 

20-10 

lfl-4: 

Tailem Bend 

1-88* 

18-42 

14-68 

Victor Harbor .... 

1-98 

22-43 

21 40 

Murray Bridge , . . 

1-82 

15-31 

13 94 

Port Elliot 

2-23 

22-40 


Calliogton 

2-19 

18-48 

15-49 

Goolwa 

2-41 

17-16 



1-41 

li-43 

11-66 


1-07 

17-31 

15-5*' 

Palmer 

1-78 

18-01 

15-46 

Parilla 

1-91 

18-22 

14-5i 


2-29 

16-23 

12-27 


1-93 

20-98 

le* 

Swan Reach 

1-03 

10 48 

1106 

Parrakie 

201 

18-58 

U-ls 

Blanchetown 

0-99 

5-70 

1009 

Geranium 

1-61 

19-8.5 

16« 


1-46 

18-58 

17 51 


1-44 

18-67 

in:3 

Sutherlands 

1-47 

13 02 

11-20 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

1-63 

20-76 

i.iii 


0-76 

7-74 

.9-30 


1-39 

17-94 

1740 


0-48 

7-95 

9-87 


1-99 

21-39 

1746 

Overland Comer . . 

1-68 

7-59 

11-03 

Tmtinara 

1-46 

23-21 

IS7V 


0-55 

10-26 

12.51 


1-45 

20-94 

IS-- 


0-88 

8-60 

11-06 


1-60 

22-61 

1949 


3-04 

11-33 



2-13 

24-80 

18-1- 





Frances 

2-84 

26-71 

19-:-'^ 

West oj Spbnceb’s Gulf 


Naracoorte 

2-04 

26-33 



315 

8-20 

10-01 

Penola 

1-97 

31-01 

00,26 


ft- 33 

4-71 

9-20 


1-64 

27-1.5 

O3.OII 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

0-58 

12-42 

12-14 

Kingston 

1-90 

25-oT 




14-72 

12-53 


216 

25-93 

24 0. 


ft-ft.T 

10-31 

10-25 

Beachport 

1-98 

24-.')0 



1-43 

13-30 

10*98 


2-40 

35-22 

29.39 


1-81 

15-72 

12-95 

Kalangadoo 

1-91 

38-71 

32.4 

Streaky Bay 

1-49 

16-59 

18-07 

Mount Gambler . . 

2-52 

33-8S 

31--^^ 

t 
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Aliinga . . . • • • • • • 

i’jmcialt' . . . 

Amyion 

Angaiitor. • 

A;>pila-V.irroTie , 


■Report 

OD 

P«i(« 


621 

622 


Oates ot 
MeetiD^B 


)a.:el! 

Belt . . 

Karrov 

ftenr Gardens 
Haidtld 


wypan Buro 


fcllie 

pilon 

^mandooi , , . 
raalpTn . , . 

^oci 

^yital Brook . 

iT'.fSeiH 

fcrjtncT Creek 
br'K River . 
Peak , 
Bay ... 
JUilie : 

■f- lia , . 

p'lriFUt''. 


ncei., 


I^'ier Biyef 
^fpetowD . , . 


603 

621 


598 

610 


586 

590 


609 


16 

22 


21 

23 

16 

25 
16 

26 


R 

17 


R 

21 

19 

26 


• 

593 

12 

9 ; 


o21 

U 

15 ! 


609 

21 

18 

Valley .... 
Brlit's North ...... 

D .... 

* 

• 

609 

2i 

19 

23 

18 

16 i 
20 = 


598 

— 

.... 

Biatkl'path 

[iatk Spriugs 



P, 

621 

500 

t 

2.5 

21 

22 ■ 

18 ' 

- i 

Slyti 

: 590 

— 

2 ^ 

Lolenw Centre ...» 
loirika ............ 

i • 

» 

IS 

15 

IreQi wood ...«•<•>• 

* 

17 

21 : 

Innkley 

iandaleer Springe . . 
h'« . ... 

603 

* 

• 

19 

22 

16 1 

19 : 

Ltlpr 

f 

— 

..... ■ 

Isl.ii 

« 



— ! 


Gladstone . . . . . 
Glencoe West 
Glossop ..... 

Goode 

Green Patch , . 
Gumeracha .. 

Balidon 

Hartley ...... 

Hawker ...... 

nUltowD .... 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 
Ironbank ..... 


Report 

OD 

: P»ft« 

586 

« 

600 

* 

; 600, 603 


Dates of 
Meetin^i. 


I 18 I 15 


23 

23 

21 

21 


Kalangadoo ( Women’s) 
Ralaogadoo 


624 


20 

19 


18 

20 

20 

29 

20 

22 


23 

18 

16 

23 


Keith 

KiKi 

Kilkerran 

Simba 

Kingston -on' Murray. 

Songorong 

Soonibba 

Koppio 

KybyboUte ........ 

Lake Wangary 

Lameroo ........... 

Laura 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

Light’s Pass 

Lipson 

Lone Gum and Monasb 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Loxton 

Lucindale 

Lyndoch 

McLachlan 

McLaien Flat 

MacGillivray 

Maitland 

Mallala ............ 

Maltee 


624 

* 

V 

C03 

« 

690 

612,621 
592. 596 

a 

« 

593 


Id 

12 

12 

18 

19 


17 

18 
21 
R 
19 
25 
19 


Mannanarie . . 

Marama 

Meadows .... 
Heningie .... 

Milang 

Millicent .... 

Miit&Ue 

Mindarie .... 
Minlston .... 


27 

20 

18 

18 


22 I 10 
17 j 21 


16 

9 


22 

IG 


21 

15 
18 
21 

16 
22 
23 


16 20 


t 

17 

21 

603 



614,616 

_ 



613,621 

R 

19 


17 

31 

» 

21 

18 

« 

18 

16 

« 


__ 

588 





609 

R 

R 

621 

16 

20 

« 

... 

__ 

• 

12 

9 

623 

6 

2 

600, 603 

R 

16 

• 

7 

4 

« 


15 



o84 
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Branch. 


Minnipa 

Monarto South 



Moorak 

Moorlaudfl 

Moorook 

M orchard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Byran Eaat . . 
Mount CompasB .... 

Mount Oambier .... 

Mount Hope.,.. .... 

Mount Pleasant .... 

M ount Remarkable . . 

Mount Schank 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Mypolonga 

Myponga 

Myrla 

Nantawarra 

Naracoorte 

Narridy 

Naming 

Neeta i 

NeUhaby 

Netherton ^ . . . 

North Booborowie . . 
North Bundaleer .... 

Northfield 

Nunkeri and Turgo . . 

O'Loughlin 

Orroroo 

Owen 

Parilla 

Parilla Well 

Farrakie 

Paruna 

PaskeTille 

Fata 

Penola 

Petina 

Pinnaroo 

Pompoota 

Poocbera 

Port Broughton , . . . 

Port Elliot 

Port Germein 

Pygery 

Ramco 

Rapid Bay 

EedhiU 

Rendelsham 

Benmaik 

BWerton 

R iverton (W omen’ b) . 
Roberta and Verran . 


Report ; 
on 1 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates 

Meet! 

of 

li-S 

Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

604,610 1 

16 

20 : 

Rockwood , 

ft 

21 

1' 

696 



— 

Rosedale 


_ 


« 

R 

15 

Roey Pine 



__ 

• 

17 ^ 

21 

Saddlewortb 


_ 


604 1 

— 

— 

Saddlewortb 



h 

+ 

21 

18 

(Women's) 




621 

1 

16 ; 

Saliaburr 

* 

1 


621 

R I 

21 ' 

Salt Creek 



_ 

• 

16 i 

20 

Sandalwood 

• 

— 



_ ; 

_ 

Shoal Bay 

631 

— 


• 

— ! 

— 

Smoky Bay 


— 

- 


— 1 

— ' 

Spalding 


— 

— 


12 i 

9 

Stockport 

* 

— 

— 

1 600 

R i 

16 

Streaky Bay.... .... 

603 

— 

— 

621 

— 

— 

Strath^byn 

620 

22 

19 

• 

— 1 

— 

TalU 

• 

14 

11 

• 

22 i 

19 

Tantanoola 


19 

16 

• 

16 

20 

Taplan 

• 

22 

19 

a 

— 

— 

Tarcowie 

589 

22 

Ih 

610 i 

16 

20 

Tarlee ...» 

596 

B 

R 

ft 

— 

— 

Tatiara 

624 

19 

16 

• 

19 

16 

Tweedvale 

521 

24 

21 

596 

17 

21 

Two Wells 



— 

6:1. 

12 

9 

Uraidla & Summerto wn 


7 

4 

« 

19 

28 

Yeitch 




ft 

19 

•23 



_ 

_ 

• 




ft 



; • 

19 

16 1 

Wall 

ft 

_ 

- 

1 610 

K 

14 1 

Wanbi 

ft 

— 

— 

588 

E 

E ! 

Warcowie .......... 

585 

— 

— 

1 * 



- 

Watenrale. 


— 

— 

1 • 

— 


Weavers 


21 

15 

1 • 

6 

3 

Wepowie 

585.6 

K 

If* 

ft 

16 

20 

Whyte-Tarcowie,... 


— 

— 

♦ 

— 



Wiikawatt 

608 

19 

15 

1 093 

18 

15 

Williamstown 


' 2 


1605,610 

E 

15 

(Women's) 


1 


< • 

21 

18 

WiUmmstown ...... 

596 

; 18 

15 

j « 



— 

Willowie , . 


1 16 

2(1 

ft 

E 

— 

Wilmington ........ 


: 16 

20 

ft 

18 

15 

Windsor 

594 

I — 


ft 





Winkie 


i 


624 

2 

1 

Wirrabara 

590 

1 — 

_ 

ft 

26 

23 

Wirrega 


— 


ft 

H 

R 

WirrUla 

+ 

: 19 


j ft 

i 9 

13 

Wirrulla 

601 

— 

*■ 

603 

' 

2 

Wolowa . . ....... 


; — 


ft 

’ 18 

16 

W(K>kata 

: 602 

— 


ft 

16 

20 





ft 

i 26 

23 

Wynarka .......... 

ft 

— 


ft 

i 19 

16 

Tacka 

* 

22 


+ 

' 21 

18 

Tadnarie 

X 

[i 


619 

; 5 

i 2 

Yallunda Flat 


— 


ft 

! 

1 _ 

Taninee 


— 


624 

1 16 

20 

Yeelanna 


19 


606 

! ‘7 

1 21 

Yongala Vale 




ft 



Yorketown ........ 




ft 

1 — 


Younghusband ...... 

1 * 



X 

I E 

1 21 


1 

J. - 

— ' 


t Held over until next month. 


No report received during the month of December. 
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the agricultural bureau of south 

AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A poetcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Braooh is too far from the reader’s hollies the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 

of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12,l<iiji.). 

November 21st.—Present : seven memliors. 

\ii.vBU PAKMI.VG. — The following pa[)cr wa.s re.ad by Mr. E. Jarvis: — “ For iiiixeil 
Ltriiiiiig iu this district I favor wheat and sIkv]). I consider that half ol’ the 
ijML should consist of Federation, bt^eanso it is able to ivithst-unl the dry spells 
liutUT than most varieties, but it is advisable to sow three or four different sorts 
.jf wheat. The same land should not be sown more than twice in sucocssioii. 
Fidlowing should be commenced ns early as possiblo, Ix'cause the Iniul u>iii!illy s(ds 
verv linnl if left Into in the season. Biioiigh sheep should be kept on the f.'illow 
to koi'[» the weeds from going to seed. Fanning is in>t a very payable propiisitiou 
without sheep. Farmei-s shottld rear the lamhs and disiio.se of the .surplus sheep, 
ix'diiise in dealing there is a grave danger of iritrodiuing noxious weoils on to 
the f;irni. Cows pay very well during a few montlis of the year, but niy oiunion 
is tlijit one could keep enough extra sln.'op l<i pay equally as well if a paddock 
were Jiot reserved for cows. Wo should also be careful not to keep any more 
horses tliau are required.'’ A good discussion followed. 


WEPOWIE (Average aimual rainfall, lyin. to U in.;. 

October 23rd.— Presejit: nine members and three viaitoi'.s. 
if.w .VXD Hay Making. — In the course of a paiR'r dealing with this subject, 
Mr. T. F. Orroek said lie had hail considerable experience in growing varieties 
rf u-lioat for hay, but he was of the opinion that (he King’s Early varieties, 
rlie best, preferably King’s Red. It wa.s .a good plan to sow the hay wheat 
frst. which would enable that portion of the crop to be cut early, and Ihe hay would 
hi' ready to cut before any oats that might be present had shaken out. Ha%^ 
rf a spendid quality could be obtained by sowing a few aere.s of oats and then 
the oaten sheaves in tlie stack with the wheaten hay. Hay should never 
in' carted until it had been cut at least If days. With the exercise of a little 
'lire ill the handling of the binder, sheaves of an even ami fair size could be 
I'iJide. When the binder was being W'orked the platform should be about 6in. 
Inwoi in front than at the back, in order to give the driver more clearance over 
'tnijus. It also had the effect of making all the butts of tbe stalks keep tightly 
I'SniiiMt the front of the binder whilst they were passing through the elevators. 
Iho butter .should be set back towards the knotter at a fair angle, thus tigbteii- 
tlie butt and making an almost square and firm sheaf, with one side a little 
I'liser than the other. The tail board should be kept firmly against the heads of the 
hy.v tu prevent the machine iiutking uneven sheaves. The sheaf carrier should be 
'’1 order and carry five sheaves to each row, to place the hay as convenientl.c 

;> possible for stocking. In cutting a crop that was “dorm” badly and lying 
the same direction that the machine was working, it was advisable to take a 
bill (111 and work the reel as far forward and as low as possible. In cutting an 
'■'fibtiary crop, the lower the cutting was done the better would be the butt of 
‘"'I'l! s;lip;if. stack should not be less than 6yds. wide, and the sheaves should 
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be placed with butts out through the stack. The outside row of sheaves sboul.} 
])e placed tightly on edge, and each succeeding row of sheaves just tou/liin? 
the row which preceded it. ff the outside row were placed with the longest si<l 
of the butt of the sheaf upwards, the wall of the stack would be given a gi;ti[u'|| 
outwards slope. The middle of the stack should always be 2ft. or 3ft. high' r 
Ilian the sides. Before a sttirt was made to form the roof, the centre 
sttick .sliould be raised 5ft. or 6ft. higher than the walls, and then the roof 
be finished off quickly without going to any unnecessary height. A keen 
cushion followed. 


WKPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

November 20th. — Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

TiiK Farm Vegetable Garden. — The lion. .Secretary (Mr. W, J. F. Smiijii. 
llic course of a paper dealing with this subject, said the plot selected for tln' bin,, 
garden .should contain about half an aero of good land, and be scrtirelT eiicl(i<i\| 
with a netting fence. It should be sheltered from the wind, and ploughed to a 
depth of about lOin. if the soil was not “clayey,” but if there was a (?lav 
subsoil it was a good plan to cart loamy soil and old stable manure on m \y 
plot and dig it into the soil. The land c-ould then be cultivated again after tU 
first rain, and worked down to a fine tilth. Before planting, another good 
of stable itianuve should be applied, and dug into the soil. Almost all variety 
of vcgotnblofl would grow in that district if given a little attention and plinty of 
water. Turnips, <-nrrots, jrarsnips. and beetroot should be jilarited in May, in 
rows about 1ft. apart, so that they could easily be thinned out. Lettuce, cabbage, 
mid cauliflower seed should be sown in a well-manured bed or box. 

.'<hoiild bo planted about June, in rows 2ft. apart, with 8iu. or Oin. between each si. 
After the plants bad been up about two or three weeks they should he mi?1I 
“e.'irtbed n[).” Onj(m.s vShoiiId Ire planted about Jiiue in rows 2ft. apart, wiTl: 
4iii. or oin, between each plant. He recommended Silver Skin and Brown Spniiidi 
as suitable varieties for that district. Peas sliould be planted in rows about ISiii, 
iipai't, William Hurst being an excellent variety. Tomatoes required a fiinj .'ind 
well-manured seed bed. Tliey slioiiM be sown in July or August. Once the plant* 
came through the soil they should he left uncovered, in order to make hardy 
growth, 44*1160 the plants were ready for ti'ansplanting they should be plaopii 
in f'W.s about 2Jft. apart, with 2ft, betwetm the plants. For melons, froinlmnrs, 
encumbera, &c., a hole about 2ft. deep and 3ft. in diameter should be made, nii'i 
then filled with n mixture of stable innnure and good soil. A bed of that si^ 
would hold about 12 seeds, and when they were ready to transplant, all tiic plant* 
with the exception of three or four should bo removed. These plants, especially 
cuounibers, required heavy waterings. 


EUKELIA, October 29th. — Messrs. Butterfield and Harvey (members of Par 
liament for the district) attended the meeting and delivered addresses. 


MIDDLE'NORTH DISTRICT. 

[PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

November 23rd. — Present: 17 members. 

Horse Power ox the Farmj — In the course of a paper dealing with f'''" 
subject, Mr. C. H. Lines first referred to the claims made in favor of b''’ 
tractor by some fanners. He considered tlie estimated cost of purcliai*e 
upkeep of an eight-horse team to be exaggerated. A good eight-horse team ^ 
thi’ce-year-olds could be purchased at an average price of £25 per hsv<r1, ^ 
could safely be reckoned that the horses would have a working life of 1- 
The cost of harness ivould be about £5 per head and each set of chain*; 5:* - 

chaff cutting plant, costing £100, would last the life of two horses; 
harness, 7s. per head; and the price of 40 tons of hay in the stook and a * 
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bags of barJcr should cover the expense of the horse team. Labor he li.;,| 
considered; because that applied in the ease of the tractor as irell as the hursr^ 
On the above figures he thought that 200 acres of land could be ii'orked for 
128. per acre. If the horses were sold when 12 5 'ear 8 old, they would bi in;; in „ 
few pounds, but after 32 yeara^ work the tractor would be of very little 
Again, most farm laborers could manage a team of horses, but to driiv an; 
manage a tractor it would be necessary for the laborer to hare some merliinii.r.; 
knowledge. In the discussion that followed, Mr. R. E. Lines said thcii 
no doubt that to a certain extent the tractor had come to nray. Diiiir^ li-. 
recent trip to England he had found that a tractor which cost £230 in Auvtia];. 
could be purchased in the former country for £130, while a similar inacliiuc -Aas t, 
bo had in the United States for £70. Mr. E. T. Hollitt was of the ( pim,,, 
that good points could l>o ipioted in favor of the tractor, but he thon^hf tin,- 
even wdth the tractor, one would require a team of horses. Mr. Black s:ii.i i]... 
fact that tlie tractor could bo purchased in England for £100 less than in Av,. 
tralia wa.s to a great extent responsible for its popularity in the former t-Guiitr;- 
The* Chairman (Mr. L. J. Sargent) then presented Mr. J. H. Sargent \viih . 
Life ‘Memliership Certificate of the Agricultural Biu-eau. 


MANNANARIE. 

October 25th. — Present: 15 inembcrH and visitors, 

Hay Making.— In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mi. w, h 
Cambell said before a start was made with cutting the hay the biiulov i. 

overhauled and placed in good w'orking order. After the first two ronn-Is ^vith tin 
binder the sheaves should bo thrown back, and then stocking could be CGiiinicno.j 
[f wet weather were experienced, the. stocks should be made throe shojivos wi.lo lu l 
not too long, so that air would bo aWo to circulate through tlie sheaves, ('artii;;- 
should be eomuienced after tlic sheaves had l)cen in the stook for eight ti* Ig (hiv., 
and tlie foundatiou of the haystack should consist of old .straw or nihhisli 
protect tlie Ixittoui sheaves. There, wen* iliffereiit methods of biilhliiig, inn ti 
stack with round ends liad a very neat appearance when completed. Cnn- di.ml i 
be taken not to allow the emls to l>ecome too low. Tlie centre of llic stiuk 
not be made too full before the roof was started, and if an extra layci’ of sIhmv*' 
wore put on it would keep tlie stack watertight. Sheaves placi'd butts out nimli* k 
solid roof, and if the- heads were .placed outwards, practically all the ruin wiml: 
be kept out of the stack after it had set down. The ends of the stack slmnM I’l.- 
ill an easterly and westerly direction, witli tlie opening on the eastern viid, hrciuy 
most of the rain came from the west. Tf oats were cut for hay it ^vas imt n 
to cut the crop on the green side. 


NORTH BOOHOKOWIK (Average annual rainfall, I6..35iii., 

October 23id. — Present: eight members. 

Thk Blowfly Pest. — In the course of a paper dealing with thU suiii'.i, 

B. C. Maniiion said the blowfly pest was one of the greatest curses of the .Viisn ii 
.sheep industry. The ex[)erienccd sheepman was able to detect a blown sIhau 
the flock, because the animal stamped its feet and twitched its tail as it ' 
the yard. The flies attacked all classes, of sheep, and deposited their eggs ' ’i 
part* of tlie sheep’s body. To keep the flock immune from the pest ' 

the year, repeated clutching and the application of approved pre.vcutn.s 
necessary. There were many effective solutions on the market, but lu' ' 
preference for bluestone, because it was an inexpensive and a very efl’cctivc 
When the solution was applied to the sheep, it killed the maggots and ilri'd ”1* ^ 
wool so that no attraction was left for the fly to blow the sheep again. 
also lioaled the places where the maggots were embedded in the flesh, ur 
iinmuiiity for a cousidc-rable length of time. The solution was best iiuuh' 
enough bluestone to color the water. Before aay solution was used. Lit- 
should be erutched and the wool clipped as close to the skin as i "I 

to give the solution a chance to work immediately. If a sheep that | . 
blown was not attended to, it would soon become low in condition, ni'd 
ensoa die. 
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;.j^>LP FOP' Sm.ill Laxd Holdek. — iMr. R OJark^ who read .a short paper 

)..aiin^' with this subject, said the time was fast approachiug when it would be 
small farmer to devote some of Jiia time to raising other forms 
‘|t'‘!)r(.,luoe than wheat, and he considered sheep to bo the most profitable side line. 
Mtiuv.gh their district was recognised as one of the best Merino sheepbreeding 
ij^rids in the State, he did not think the best returns would be obtained from a 
"i,5k thiit was kept with wool production as the main object. For the fat lamb 
iu' recoinrueiided crossbred ewes which carried a strain of Dorset Horn blood, 
i'roui such ewes would be re.ady for market considerably earlier than the 
Moviti' *< they would not be so troublesome, if it becaitie ncces«ary to resort 
(luit'l feeding. 


TAJtCOWIK (Average aiuiuai rainfall, .‘ih<mt loliii.). 

November 20th. — Fiesenl: 19 members and nine visitors. 

('d.v^ tiNiK.vCE.s roK THE Fak>i IIoi'SEWiFE. — The foJlowijjg paper was rend by 
\ji.. {j, ’W. Davidson: — “Every fanner .should have tiie house equipped with as 
ci'iiveniences as possible to Je.s.«on the tircscum* duties of the womenfolk. 
Til,* convenient OJid comfortable hou.se would he one ntider one roof, with 
letty rooms, and a veraiulali all around. It would then he much cooler 
summer and warmer in the winter. Wire doors on the outside doors 
lui l wire screens ou the windows are necessary to keep out flies. The kitchen, 
U-inf The workshop of tlie housewife, should be the room with the most con* 
^tiiicnics, and liiade us cool as possible iu summer. A fairly large room, with 
I, lint V of ventilation, is preferable, and, if possible, one which faces the so\ith or 
iv(st, li‘ the walls of the kitchen are painted to a height of about 4ft. it would 
i.iCil Y('iy little work to keep them clean and neat. In the .^^rioulfurul Journtil 
;iiic im iiilicj' at Cleve suggested tiling the walls for that height with white tiles. 
Tiiis \niirKl be a splendid idea, only that tiles are rather expetisive, and the paint 
Afiultl wasli almost as easily as the tiles. A ‘built-in' stove as.sists in the 
and the .stove retains the heat for a long |>eriod. A good plan for 
ihrouiiig light ou to lliG top of the stove is to build a window in the outside 
iMill ijf the chimney, just about a foot or so above the top of the .stove. The laying 
-li 1(1 water to the kHelien can easily be carried out by having a tank laised on 
111 a 'itaml, and a pipe put through the wall, with a tap iuskle in the most con- 
\inn']ir place. This saves a great deal of time and labor. Other conveniences 
Nr tlic kitchen are cupboards for the saucepans, &(*., and shelv^es with books 
.iiilcnifiirli on wiiieli to hang the articles used for cooking and washiug-up. The 
iiiiilirdoiii is a ncee.ssity, aud even when there is only an underground tank it is not 
ii;i[in^sbU‘ fm water to be laid ou to the bathroom. A small galvanized-iron tank 
"II II iiigli stand connected with the underground tank by a pipe, and water 
I'iUiK'il into it by a force pump, will provide water for both shower aud bath- 
b'atci. Then there are conveniences which can be put into the washhouse. 
Watii' c.ni be laid on, and taps put above llie waahtroughs. A washing machine 
Nil bi' installed, and if there is a sufficient supply and pressure of water available, 
i "Hter ivheol can be used to drive the washing machine, A dairy is also a 
an a farm, to enable the house'vife to keep eieam, butter, eggs, meat, &c., 
Oil and fresh with very little trouble. To inake a cool dairy it is a good plan to 
i'liili] a concrete roof and then put an iron one about 6iii. above ii. The iron roof 
'‘■ul.l jneserve the dairy by running the water away from the walls during the 
ivciitiicr and keep the heat out in the summer. The cowshed should be built 
;'''ay from the other buildings, but not too far from the house. I would have 
■' to the east, and one or two doors in the western side to allow for thorough 
The time is not very distant when a country home will not be called 
uiilevss it has a power installation for doing the wastilng, separating, 
iri’jiing. ;uid lighting appliances, and be connected with the telephone. If the 
f'u. tiie land endeavored to provide such conveniences as those mentioned in 
paper, tlie drudgery of the housewife would be lessened, and a very important 
in airesting the drift of the rural population to the city would have been 

, -I- further meeting ■was held on November 16Hi, when Mr. Line., gave an 
mtpre.tiiiu aecount of a recent trip he had made to England. 
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WIBRABAKA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

.November 1st.— Present; 14 inemliei-s and visitors, 

T vNNiNO Sm.vll Skins. — The following paper, entitled, “Tanning Small Skiij.s / 
was contributed by Mr. C. H. Curnovv:— “In the first place, the farmer slioc:,; 
obtain a small quantity of black wattle bark and chop it into small incces. .tij 
the fat and flesh should be removed from the skins. Next, a barrel^ or woolci. 
vessel should be secured, and the first pelt placed into the barrel with the fc, 
Sidii downwards. Then a layer of bark should be sprinkled over the flesh si.i,, 
of the skin. Another skin can then be idaced in the barrel, special care licuj.. 
taken that the flesh sides of any of the skins do not come into contact with cn. 
•mother In about three days the .skins should be examined and another eftort 
made to remove any flesh or fat that has not been taken off in ttio first oiK'ratiea, 
The skins should then be returned to the barrel with a layer of hark betwiei, 
each skin. The skins should be inspected every three or four days for a f..n 
iiie-ht and then once a week until thev are tanned, which will take about twu e 
three ’months, according to the size of the skin. In order to aseertam if tin 
skins are tanned, the edge of the pelt should be cut with a knife and if a whit,, 
streak shows on the cut edge, it can be taken as an indication that the tan ha- 
not soaked right through the pelt and the skin will have to be returned to th,, 
barrel. When thoroughly tanned the skins should be tacked on an old door m 
some other wide, fiat piece of timber, and dressed with as much neatsfool oil as 
tliev will absorb. They can then be placed in a cool place, out of the weather, 
until they become thoroughly dry. A piece of brick can then be used to soiooti 
off the skiu. If the skin that is to he tanned is requited for leather, it slioua; 
first be soaked in a weak solution of slaked lime and water to remoi e the hair. 
When the hair has been removed, the skin can_ then be placed in the tan liquor 
and treated in the same manner as other skins. 


BLVTH November lird.-Tlie moetiiig was devoted to a discussim, of :, 
scheme pimposed bv the Bram-h to inaugurate a seed wheat compcti io„, .1 
committL of management was appointed, and a, set of rules governing he «ui, 
petition was compilLl. It was also decided to award a rophy, valued at t. .s, 
to tlie best single variety of wheat entered in the competition. 

I Al'Ilk November 2r)rd.— Mr. J. J. Aughey, who read a paper on the .nil, 
ic,d^“(:o-oreratioii,’' first retorred to the advantages of co-operation it. i1k 
dlre’ctioii 0 / purchase of farm requisites and tlio rlisposal of piiiiuiii rroduo, 
ilo also referred to the difficulties that had been experienced duiiiig tin pi.ui, 
hav'liarvest in housing tlie crops, and considered that the inauguration ot a r 
oncrative scheme for housing the hay would have been a step in the right d ru 
im Ho sugTsted the folltwing plau;-If four farmers, each cutting ahor. 
IJms of hnv! wwc to ,ioiu forces riml place the hay into two stacks it v,.,„ a 
possible, w'ith a little .iudgiiient to complete hay carting wuthoiit j S ; | 
luinired with rain. He would much rather have the Imj out m the 1 
wl^'h rallmdX.. in a half-built stack, because hay timt has hr^i wo-t m .)» 
stack was never so good, no matter how it was dried. In paits of 
Wales stacks which can ho completed 1,1 one d:,y were huht. The ■ , 

1,0 CO operation in a practical form, aud might lead to sometliiiig bcttii. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

October 2nd.— Present; 17 iiicmberB. ..Yarco'ni 

.Mr. K. Dunn read a paper in which he gave an account ot the way ’ ; ^ 

Iraetor trial. The report of the delegates to the Annual tongres, 
received and discussed. , 

A further meeting was held on October 22nd, when Mr, J. Howni 
paper, “ Topdressing Pastures with Superphosphate." 
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PAHKEJjL’S flat. 

>.'Ovember 23r(l. — ^Present: 15 memhert>. 

1 ,! (, t OP Ray and Cereals as Reed t'OK Sheep. — The followiiijr paper ^vas read 
Mr R. Biirtholonieus: — "Hand feeding of sheep is resorted to in times of 
' 'lit or perhaps during the aulumii and winter months, to promote a rapid 
growtli of the stock, when the natural feed is backward and early 
•' u'!' orops are nut making headway. In this district hay generally consists 
wheat or oata; barley and rye as a nile only being used iu those districts 
'V?., \vlieat and oats cannot be dopeiKlcd upon. Kye hay coTnpares very favorably 
' h'nheat and oats as a fodder, but the crop must bo cut early, which means 
in-J the yield per acre to secure a palatable hay with a high co-efliciciit of 
T viihiUtv, Barley hay Is also relatively rieh in nutrients if cut in the milky 
fact it 13 almost equal to oaten hay; but, unfortunately, it has weak 
illed straws, which dry out and readily break down to dust when handled. 
lV! barlev beard is a particularly heavy one, and is regarded a.s an objection by 
\ tteoplo. Wheaten and oaten hay form the most suitable fodder of the 
”r^ii havs aud are a sufficient ration for the maintenance of sheep during times 
ou'dit’ Prom tables dealing with the nutrients contained iu botli tliese 
ir^is found that oaten hav is tlie most valuable a.s a sheep fodder. Oaten 
kIt also encourages milk secretion, and is therefore a good ration for lambing 
The method of feeding cereal hay will depend on tlie cuiditioiis in wiiich 
' 'inner is placed. Chaff is the most economical <and convenient form, but if ;i 
‘ situated that he is not able to cut the hay, tliere is only ojie a}termitiv»>— 
f loiiff hav The objection to this practice is ti.at the sheep will first, cat off 
!e heads and damage the straw, thereby rendering it useless as .a fodder. 


Calves reared without 
the use of milk. 

GROFAST 
CALF MEAL. 

TN GROFAST Calf Meal are 
I combined all the elements neces- 
sary for body building and rapid 
growth, It is an Ideal Substitute 
FOR New Milk. Calves ted on It 
soon become sleek, thriving, and 
lusty. GROFAST will enable you 
to raise calves with the same d^ree 
of success as though they were allowed 
to run with their mothers. The cost 
85 compared with milk feeding Is 
very low. 

VOU WILL BE DELIGHTED 
WITH THE RESULTS. 

In 251bs. bags, 12s. 6d. 

E.B. COX & Co. 

Seed Merchants, 

roHNER bundle ST, It EAST TERRACE 


FORGAN’S 
Fittings for 
Agricultural 
Implements 

Phone or wire us for 
Spare Fittings for HAR- 
VESTERS and Strippers, in- 
cluding Crown Wheels 
and Clutch Pinions. 

Sole Makers of 
Venning’s Patent Cast 
Chilled Sickle - edge 
Cultivator Shares — 

the proved best weed cutter 
on the market. 

J. & R. FORGAN, 

CRYSTAL BROOK POET PIEIE. 
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As a jiiaiuteuanee ration, wheateu or oateu will doubtless supply the eh. apt,, 
form of fodder, from feeding trials made in Western Australia it was 
tliat 11b. per day was sufficient to maintain a dry ewe iu good healtli, an.l tha, 
iUb. of oats proved inadequate as a substitute for chaff in the absence of rougija., 
to inakc up bulk; but on a stubble Held this amount sufficed even for ewe.s hoav, 
iu lamb. The obvious deduction is that when dry feed is wanting, chaff my,', 
be fed, and that for pregnant owes, a combination of chaff and grain is require, j 
Cereal grains are the chief source of concentrated foodstuffs used on the fa,,/ 
They are composed largely of starch aud albuminoids, and they prescjii tli.,, 
nutritive components in an easily digested form, rhey contain from 8 per cert, 
to 111 per cent, of ‘flesh formers’ or albuoiinoids. The percentage of digistilj!. 
caibohydrate whieli is largely present in the form of starch ranges from 4.-, j,, 
edit, ill oats to over 60 per cent, in wheat and rye. Oats are relatively li,), j, 
tuts, wliilst the others are distinctly poor in tliis valuable ingredient. It is li,, 
presence of so much fal in oats that causes overheating when fed lilKrally i, 
stock in warm weather. Tlie naked grains have a higher starch value thim .,ai. 
or barley, and the difference will vary according io the thickness of the cvciiii. 
luisks, From observation it has btvn found that an oaten ration will give li.,. 
t,(i larger, healthier, and stronger lambs, and may be fed to Iambs at Ills it,.,, 
of Rb. per day at four to si-x weeks old, and then steadily increased till tl, 
allowance reaches about ijlb. per day. Barley is the next best iu i.alui* to wilt 

ns a lamb food, and wheat is a little inferior to barley. Either of thew, ku, 

ever can be fed advantageouslv if combined with oat.s, or with oats am] hruE, 
to the extent of half the ration.' With lambs, as with most stock, a varied iliot i, 
more effective than any single fodder. Where lamb fattening is eonductiil im 
large scale, the general practice is to combine several fodders, such ;i.< oi;’., 
bran, maize, crushed liarley, and oil cake, with a view to tempting the ni.pptiti 
and hastening dovelopnicnt. Kye grain is similar in composition to wheat, lui.i 
it ranks about equal with barley for moat production, but it is not available t'. 

ns in any quantity, and the value put upon it as seed for early grocE ff« 

Diaces it beyond the roael. of tlic stock feeder. Apart from the grain.e, tier,, 
are a number of by products of grains which have a great imlue as a sIhv], 
fodder. Bran aud pollard added to cliaffed oaten or wbcateii straw miikm .. 
vow satisfactory maintenance ration.” 


LTOHT’S PASS. 

A’oveiiilicr 22nd. — Present: 19 members. 

OOKSTIO.S Box.— The meet lug took the form of a Question Box. The fir-' 
question to be considcied was, “Docs it pay to summer prune apricots. • 
general opinion of the. meeting was that summer pruning of apricots was a pa.vn I- 
m-ooosition Mr. B. Boehm quoted instances ot the results ot smmmcr puiii... 
in his orcliard and the increased crop that had been obtained from tries . ,i 
had been summer pruned. Summer pruning, it was also asserted, assist,, n. 
checking black-burl. (2) “Is it advisable to graft apricots on to plum sac 
Mr. Hobin cited tl.e case of his own garden, where just as good a crop was i bt. i . 
from apricots on plum stock as from those on any other stock He sau th n.- 
plum stocks produced profitable crops in wet ground. ( 1 ) The use ot t h tri ^ 
Lr the orchard and vineyard?” Opinions differed on this quistum, ■ - 
members speaking iu favor of the tractor, whUst others condemned d,- W 
inaiority were of the opinion that as yet the tractor was too expci.siu' i - 
gardener with a small liolding, and too unwieldy in the sniall 
yards characteristic of the Light’-s Pass district. (4) What 
apricots this year— moisture in the air or m the ground? ^ tv c,„„ni;i.l 
unanimous iu the assertion that tlie excessive flooding of the gardens b.i 
rain drowned the trees. (5) “Is it advisable to use a spreader wi .i ‘i 
lead sprays, and is soap the best agent for the purpose?” The uj. u.c 
expressed' that it was advisable to use a spreader, but not soap, 
too expensive. Casein answered the purpose just as well, and could n » ^ 

from firms selling sprays. (6) “Can anything be done to mqri,i 

pest?” One suggestion was to fix a poll tax on starlings, and asx tw 
council to give so much a bead for cacJi bird. Another si^gestion 
the birds in their roosting places and destroy them. (7) «aci)c*' 

rcconinieiid sowing as a hay crop in this district?” Mr. F. M. Boe 
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Messrs, and 8. Ellis, said that a mixture of oats and wliejtt was tlio 

I'-' and advised outtiiig wlien the erop showed a greenish yell(MV color. (S) 

.'^(viiich is tlie better way to cincture four-year-old currant vines .strongly grown; 

1 ,, i,[ iust a ring be out, or a piece taken right out of the sfeinr' The general 
was that if the vines were strongly grown it would Jiot hint them to cut a 
( I'Ut; but care should be taken not to cut the w<io<] of the vine. 


LONE PINE. 

October 22Md. — Z^resent: IH members two visitors. 

K. Warnest read a paper, lie separated grazing into two 
[ivisiens, viz., general atid special. “General grazing is allowing the cattle 
liin at large on ordinary pasture with no immediate view to fattening for sale, 
f(ir keeping them comfortably alive and also for breeding purptiscs other than 
and depasturing cattle on special soil, growing grass or herbage of par- 
li ular value for the purpose of “topping up” cattle, or for providing an 
robust constitution for youngf and osfiecially stud stock. 
Hcie the selection of country rich in limeKtoiie assists in strengthen- 
■ii.T the bone; and ironstone country give.s ruhiiess to the blood.” tlie 
,,.in(.T read: — "There nre two main factors uhicli .should always be con.sidered by 
111 ,' limn on the laud. Horses and cattle in particular mrd liiiicstoae right from 
and sliould be allowed to graze on such country wherever ))083ilde until 
x\\'(\ vears old. With horses it is prefeniblo to leave them three years before 
uMiKiviiig them to soil of a different nature. In reference to .sheep, it is desirable 
10 have laiubs reared on lime.stone Itmd until they arc 12 months old. If this 
;i he done, the meat boconiea imieh sweeter and a better constitution is built 
nil. When the soil contains a liberal supjdy of both limestone and ironstone, then 
it is best adapted for every kind of grazing, (“spccjally t(» the second division. 
In grazing one has to consider the nature of the oountry’for the different types of 
, ‘little, For instance, Hereford cattle are a very liardy type, and therefore would 
lie most suitable to hilly country or country sn>)Ject to drought. Shorthorn cattle 
•If) not grow to maturity so easily as Hereforda, but are on the average bigger 
more evenly stocked with meat, especially in the hind quarters. Sheep need 
iiircfal uttentiem, and the country on which th(‘y arc tf» nunain for .some time 
slioiild not be too sandy, because that seriously affects the wool. In CDnsidering 
l^ind suitable for grazing, it i.s desirable to .secure the best obtainable whenever 
l)os!iible, and tvith plenty of running water. In conclusion, it is desirable for 
.'iiiYOiie who goes in for grazing to procure the Ivest kind of stock, and not those 
(if fi mongrel breed.” \n interesting discussion followed. 


OWEN. 

November 2i!rd. - Present: eight menibers. 

Hav Making.— The first work Jn the preparation of the hay hai-vesl, 
sai'd Mr. T. A. Freebairn, in a paper dealing with the subject of "Hay 
Making,” was to overhaul thoroughly the binder, and place it in good working 
'irdtT before it was taken into the field. The stage at wliicli the hay should be 
lut v:i.s ;i debatable point, but the speaker was of the opinion that best results 
'voiild be obtained if the crop were cut ;ibout lw(» weeks after the flower of the 
"heat imd dropped, and the grain was beginning to set in the bead. Oats, how- 
'’ver, should not be cut until they w’ere almost ripe. Stocking should be carried 
out iiH soon AS possible after binding, the sheaves being leH iti the stonk for 
■'bout III or 14 days before being carted into the stark. Kn time should be Ins*’ 
i'l cfiiiiplctiiig the stack, because the wheat harvest followed very quickly, and if 
'he stack lind to be left uncom]deted, there was a great danger of rain d.ainaging 
ihe li.iv. I]\ the discussion that followed, Mr. A. .T, Freebairn faxored adjusting 
'he miuhhie so that it would make large .sheaves In savo twine and time in 
handling. He also considered that with large sheaves the hay retained a good 
Mr. W. Marshuian recommended the following varieties of wheat for liay: 
Varieties: Zealand .and Bine, Leak’s Itnstproof, and Wliite Tusc.an. 
^aily vorieties; King's 'White. Sultan, and Felix. He though the she.aves shmiM 
in the stook for at least 17 days before being carted into the stack, 
^li' ir. Bowyor favored Algerian oats for hay. That vjiriety u'a.s Imrdy and 
dwon^o resistant. 
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WINDSOB. 

September 25. — I'lcscilt; seveu members. 

Bci-LW-NG. — Tire following paper was read by Mr. A. Carter: — ■ 
writing on tliis subject 1 will try to give my idea of what is necessary for o,, 
comfortable and ctiicieut handling of a farm in this district. Wheat groc iu, 
and mixed farming arc the lines of agriciihure conducted, and the essential bioio 
ings are: — Stable, chalT shed, implement shed, bam, cow shed, pig sty, and f .n 
house. The cheapest and best building for the stable is one built of stone will, ,, 
oalvanized iron roof. This building /should bo about lOdyds. from the dweUiij^, 
and should face the east, it should eoiisist of a chaft house and hay shed 
a gable roof, with a skilliou roof over the stable. This will provide for a grc.ircr 
lieight for the chaff liouse and liay shed, but the stable should be at least 'tt, 
high on the low side. If this building is Kdft. long it will accommodate all ihc 
horses necessary for the working of a farm say, 500 to SOU acres. The niani:c] 
should eousist of hat galvanixed iron built on a wooden frame, and should run 
the full length of the stable, with :iii opening in the ceutie through which a siau 
,'an pass. A strong loose box should Ire erected at one end with a gate so liiiu^ 
as to make a crush pen, when opened inwards. A passage at least 4ft. uid,, 
should be left between the back wall of the stable and the manger, and the rhiff 
house should open on to this with a door at least 4ft. wide. The chaff shed slioal.l 
be largo euoiigh to hold 5 tons of chaff, ;ind should have a second door opciiiii^ 
on the western side into the hay yard. The remaining space at the rear of tlip 
stable can be utilised for the engine house and hay shed. The stack yard at (lie 
hitek of the clttiff house should bo hirge euoiigh to itermit a trolly and teaiii h, 
drive •■iroimd, and be able to hold a stack of about 50 tons of hay. It is not 
advisable to put more hay in this ytird than will he required for one year, Tin 
yard can he kept cleaner and clearer of mice if the hay is used etw.h year. I'lie 
implement shed shtmld be built of stone and roofed with iron, and made l.ngr 
enough to hold all the farm implements and machinery, with room for a forgo at 
tho southern end. This building should have a gtthlc roof, should face the cast, 
tind bo built on to the stable, but standing about 40ft. in front, so that tiui cioi 
wall of the implement .shed affords a shelter for the horses in the stable yard. 
The back wall slmuld be provided with a doorway about 5ft. from the iiorllicni 
end This end of the shed can also be used as ti shearing shed, ttiid with flic 
aid'of hurdles made of stringy hark hattens, and two boards about Oft. and Sft„ 
a fairly convenient shearing shed can he fitted up, and one that can casjly br 
taken down and stacked against the wall of tho shed while not in use. flic baik 
wall of the implement shed and the end of the stable will form two sides ct :i 
convenient sheep vard. The other two sides can be made of cyclone wire mtli 

barbed wire on the top, and a gate in the southern end. This yard should In- 

subdivided into three smaller yards with a drafting race and small convenient gatfs 
from one vard into another. A mouse-proof barn can bo built of galvanized iron, 
idtlier on piles or dwarf walls. If the barn is built ou pile.s with a piece of flat 
oalvanized iron placed over tho top of the piles lielow the floor joists, the time 

can be kept out more effectively. The barn should Ik- at least loft, x ..dm. in 

size, and built off the ground to a coiivenioiit height for trucking seed m sii|«' 
on or off the wagon or ircllv. The cowshed can be built of galvanized mn , ■>>' 
should contain three or four bails with manger for chaff, and a race 3ft wide to 
convenient feeding. This shed should have a concrete floor hnilt up about -in.. 
Jtielicr in front than at the back to allow for rtraimvgo. The pig sty 
built of stone with an iron roof. This should comprise at least three pens, in 
back .ond end walls should he built solidly of stone with a .solid post iiiii. , 
fence in front. The floor slioiild be made of cement concrete, well built ii 
allow for draiimge. The styes can be kept cleaner if an adjoining ‘uii ol .i n -■ 

one quarter of an acre is provided. Fowl houses can be erimted of „ - 

iron and facing the north, with portion of the front enclosed tor roosting ■i' - 

modatioii for the fowls. They should be enclosed 6ft. 

imt foxes.” In the diseiission that followed, Mr. H. Clark said higu • - 
essential for drainage, flood sheds increased the value of a j' ., 

the event of a sale the land usually realised the value of the sheds. "" ‘j,., 

ami implement slietl should be some distance apart, owing to ,k 

'riie fowl yard sliould coiisist of about. <me ai-re of IfitKl, ajid melune i n 

if possihlo. tho stable, and n small pieoo of natural sorub. Tho birds -h i 
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gn-jit benefit fiunt the hay and stable yard. Water laid on the the pig stv nr > 
fowl yard W(juM be the means of saving a great deal of labor. Mr. H. W}ii,. 
tigiei-d that the fowl yards should iiielude the stable and haystaek, but steps slimii'i 
be taken to exclude tlie birds from the implement shed.' The floor of the imp], 
tnent shed should be as level as possible, because the machines, if left sta?idi;i,- 
the whole year in an uneven position, were liable to become twisted. Mr. H. 
considered that iron roofs were too hot for the pigsties unless the houses wom- 
roofed with straw as well. Mr. A. Carter said where stone was used for the sti^ 
(he pigs could not become a nuisance by rooting, and with an iron roof the stv 
uas kept dry, thus avoiding a disagreeable quagmire. The barn, to be mousJ- 
proof, should be separated from all other buildings. Mr. W. Tonkin advoeattHf r, 
gable roof for the implement shed. Portion of front of the shed slirmlcl b.- *.„■ 
fios(Ml. All sheds for stock should face the east. 


BALAKLAVA, September — The meeting was held in the Halbury Instilut(' 
Bight members and 32 visitors were present. The subject for the evenin'^ 
yStripper i'ersiw Harvester,” as introduced by Messrs. Tuck and Rundle. A koeV 
interest was taken in the remarks of the speakers, and a good discussion followed, 
in whidi Messrs. F. Webb, A. McDonald, P. Ttoediger, H. K<tbcrtson. A. Amh r 
son, W. Miller, A, Marrion, and D. McArtlmr took part. 

LIGHT’S PASS, December 20th. — Mr. J. G. Stolz delivered au adtUess, in 
which he recounted some of bis experiences during a recent trip through Central 
Australia. 

NANTAWARRA, October llth. — Mr. A. Herbert initiated a discusHioii du 
the Kubjcct, '‘Horse Power vc-riiits Tractor.” The tiend of the discussion ceutied 
oil to the working life of a horse, which was generally agreed to be about six 
years. 

TART.'GE, October Ihth. — Twenty-two members and livt? visitors attended thi 
October meeting of the Branch, when the Agricultural Chemist at tlie ^sewortliv 
.A.griciiltural College (Mr. A. T. Jeffries, B.8c.) was present, a)id delivercil 
address, “The Importance of Clicmistry in Agriculture.” 

TARLEE, November 2nd.— -The Superintendent of Experimental Works (Nfr, 
W, J. Spafford) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Wheat Oulturo.-’ 
to an audience of 22 members and two visitors. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Noveml>cr 23rd. — Mr. J. H. Finnis (Secretary of tin 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) attended the meeting and delivered an address-. 
“The Work of the Department of .,Vgriculture.” Mr. S. B. Opie (Field Ofticc) 
of the Department) was also present, and gave a short addres.s. “Tobaccd ('ultnu' 
in South Australia. ’ ’ 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

•TO BUTE.) 


MOONTA. 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, iu.22in.;. 

October 26th. — Present: 18 members and one visitor. 

Dr. A. K. Clayton attended the meeting and addressed the memhcis 
“Mendel’s Laws,” and illustrated his remarks with blackboard illustiatiiih 
Several (juestions were then askwl by the members, and answered .satisfactorily 'i,' 
Dr. (’layton. 


KILKERRAN. 

October 23 id.- -Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Tur Farm Garden. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this sul)j'Ci: 
Mr. B. L. Koch said apart from the fact that the laying out and managCiH'''‘t 
of a good farm garden assisted in keeping down the expenses on the holdii'j:, 
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r kept pJot of land devoted to vej^etable oulturr also added to tlic appearance 
"■ j o bonicstead. *Ho suggested that land of a samlv nature should 1x5 selected 
d;o garden, and consideration given to the conveiiieiue of the %yater supply. 
\Tl tubbisli should be removed from the plot, and the soil •worked to a depth 
. f least ^in- Next, the land should be given a thorough watering, and after 
uT left in a rough condition for two or three wx'Ck.s, it should be worked down 
“rlao tilth. The plot should be laid out in beds in order to facilitate weeding 
^ I watering- In the discussion that followed, Mr. T. Keightly mentioned that 
ii'hosphate was not a suitable manure for cabbages and caulitiowcrs, but it 
' i M used with excellent results on pi‘a». Mr. Koch preferred superphosphate 
j liable manure, on account of the huge nundvr of weed seeds that were brought 

Z tVu soil with the lattci'. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Bia SWAMl*. 

Ol'tober 2otb. — Present: seven members ami tsvo visitors. 

Kabuit PEbTKUCTKJX. — In tlie course of a paper dealing with this subjcvi. i.i,,. 
of the members said the whole question of rabbit dratructioii could be 
up in a few' words, “catch them and kill them/’ but the question which m,- 
frontod tlie landholder was how' to do the work cheaply and effectively, [n th. 
wheat-growing areas pollard baits distributed with the poison cart aroiuid vini' 
burrow, or by hand, gave very good results, esi>ccially when the work wus tt.i 
lowed up by filling in the burrows. Such work, however, should be repeateil cacti 
day for abouTa fortnight. Another plan when fii-st filling in the burrow^, w;,, 
to scatter baits close to the filled-in holes, so that the rabbits when scratriaici 
would pick up the bails. A more simple method could be used on grass jaijii. 
Three or four liorses sliould be hooked to a three- furrow plougli with an cigiit <.*1 
10ft. length of chain. By tliat means the team could be driven around the uuis: 
part of the burrow, and the plough pulled through the land as deeply as {K ssil l,., 
A few baits should then be scattered along the fnrr<»w. After using tlie 
there would be plenty of loose dirt to fill m whatever holes the rabbits opcik- i. 
Jam mixed with strychnine was also effective, especially if placed arouu!! tlu' 
fence on sticks or stones after the holes had been blocked up. The finniyiMoi, 
with a smoke mixture attachment, would also destroy a lot of rabbits. 
recent years the use of petrol fumes from the exhaust of an engine had 
good results. Some farmers were reported to be using motor cars fov the siuui 
purpose. If the farmer carried out any of the above methods, it would hr .'(in 
eluded that their paddocks w'ere clear 4if rabbits, but, during the spring tiniv. 
young rabbits were aeon outside the paddocks, and where l^in. netting was used 
many of the burrows were opened again before the completion of harvest, and 
the same work had to be repeated. One way of avoiding that was to use Ifiii, 
netting. The poison cart should also bo drivoii around the fences Just as ttif 
grass was drying off, and around any burrows near the fence. A veiy guo! 
metliod in plain country, and where farmers had not l>een able to secur(‘ wit' 
netting, \Ya8 to use the poison cart every three mouths around all tlie Inniows, 
and also to roll up hand baits about the size of an egg, or smaller, ami tliruw ;i 
few down cacli burrow. The destruction of rabbits on grazing land was inert' 
difficult than on cultivated land. The most effective way of dealing with the posts 
on sucli land was the use of the poison cart, which, if used with .iudymont ;iT 
different times of the ycjir, would keep the rabbits in check. Good cffoctivi' 
work could be done during the summer months after showers of ruin, atal agihn 
when the first seasonable rains fell before ti)e green grass nppeariMl. Tln' 
poison cart would also do effective work dtiring July or .\ngust, and ag:ihi t;it>r 
Avheii the grass was drying off. 


CUNGENA. 

October 24tb. — Present: 18 members and three vLsitors. 
b'ALLOwjNU. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. K. i. 
Barrett stated that the purpose of fallowing was to store moisture in tiio lUi'l 
destroy weeds. Fallowing should be commenced in June and finished, if possmi^ 
by August. Tlie writer contended that it was a waste of time to fallow tlio 
when grass was in seed, because that would cause the weeds to be more tiwi/- 
some. " The best plan was to turu iu the weeds when they were young. Betovr 
starting falloAving the plough should be set to cut the ground and expo«' 
roots of the weeds to the air. The wTiter advised ploughing first to n depth ' 
oin.. then working the surface soil to a depth of 2in., e^re l)cuig '1''^ 

disturb the uiideiJieath soil. An implement such as a sot of harrows or a ' 
should be used for that work. The best time to work the fallow was 
land was wet, and, if possible, it should lx: eultivatetl after every 
should not be commenced on the fallow until after the first winter rpi- -J* ' ^ 

land should be worked in the opposite direction to the first ploughing. A - 
discussion follow’ed. 
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iiiXEO F.VR5HXC,— Mr. O. H. Gerschwortz, ji. a i.a|)<.r with thi.'s subiert. 

, , :;te]ule(3 that it was first of all iieressarv to f;row .a vutatioii of rroiia on iiow 
Three or foiii crops of wheat eonlil be grown, anil then a crop of oats or 
haiiey. to give the soil a rest. The last-named two cereals provided better eraziiig 
f,.r stock the following year. Oats were also a iiteaii.s of clicvking take-all and 
caS.’ii stubble would burn much better than wlicateii stulibli. On a farm of sav 
I acres, one should carry alxiut 300 sheep and a few cattle as well ns’ pigs 
I poultry. The farm should be well fenced and eubdivided, ’ pi ovLdoii beino 
for a good supply of water. The farm could then be used to tlie best 
a.b.intage by sowing, say, 400 acres of wheat, tOO .acres of oats, nml Kill acres 
,.f I alley. These crops should be sown early in the season and used for grazing 
tlie sheep and other stock during the early winter months, when other feed was 
„,anc. In the spring of the year when feed became more plentiful these crops 
,c,iia iie left for harvesting. About 400 to 500 acres should be fallowed as soon 
;is seeding was completed, leaving 400 to 500 acres for grazing purposes. If a 
larjer number of stock were to be carried, it was a good plan to sow almut 50 
siiis of rape on the fallow, b> help carry the sheep through the summer months, 
and it would also serve as a good dressing- for the fallow. Sheep on the farm 
Mere a profitable investment, because they provided meat and wool. On an average 
:;0(I sheep would return from Ss. to 10s. per head for wool, and if a few lambs 
were bred, say about 100, they could lie sold or retained, and that number of aged 
sves drafted out and sold. The best breed of sheep for wool urodnetion for that 
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<listrK*t wji« the Merino, ljut for the owuer breeding for lambs the writer roc |. 
mended the Border Leicester or Shropshire crossed with the Merino. Sheep coii!.; 
also be run on the fallow to consolidate the soil, destroy weeds, and save lal.i,! 
ill cultivation. A few cows were also necessary on the farm, first to pronrV 
milk and butter for the household, and secondly, for the weekly payments ohtaiuH 
for cream. If one were short-handed, howevea*, it was only advisable to keep on^* 
or two cows. The writer next referred to pigs as a very useful asset, because 
they could be fed on the waste products of the farm. Pigs were useful fnr 
supplying meat for household use, or they could be marketed from time to tiiuc 
fn concluding, the writer referred to poultry as‘ being a valuable side-lino. The 
liirds kept the household supplied with eggs, and w'ere useful for table purposes 
but the writer did not recommend the keeping of geese, turkeys, and ducks! 
because foxes were so numerous in that district. A general discussion followed. 


GREEN PATCH (Avei-age annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

November 26th. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

I’ODDKR C'rops. — In the course of :i discussion on this subject, members 
unanimously of the opijiion that if early feed was desired, it was advisable to sow 
oats at the rate of 1 bushel of seed and Icwt. of super imnuMUalely after thf 
wheat crop had been harvested. Tlie only working of that soil that was necesR:irv 
was to run a spring-tooth cultivator over the wheat stubble I'efore sowing thi.' 
oats. In reply to a cpiestion from Mr. Sclnverdt regarding the best method nf 
feeding sheep during the winter monlbs, Mr. E. Sage said sheep coiild be haml 
fed with straw, and do well; but immediately the new growth of green grasu 
made an appearance, it was advisable to feed the sheep on good hay chaff whicli 
could be set out in siniill boxes or bag mangers. Mr. Schwerdt mentiojied Ww 
be ha<l found a mixture of rye and oats an excellent grazing crop for sheep. 


MIL'l'ALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

September 16th. — Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Fakm Machinekv. — Mr. D. P. Bagucll contributed a paper on this subject. 
The makers of present-day machinery, he said, deserved groat credit for its 
class, size, ard durability. A ferv years ago, farmers were content with a four 
or five furrow plougli, a 11 or 13 row drill, or a 4ift. or 5ft. stripper, but at the 
present time there was a tendency to .scrap the small implements because there was 
little or no sale for tlietn, and labor was expensive. \^eu the larger machinery 
came on the market, it was questioned whether it would possess the durability 
that was needed. The first makes of some classes of machinery were not. up lo 
the standard, but the Australian tirnis had :m advantage over the oversea firais 
because they understood the various clasHes of soil, climate, etc. He did not 
favor most of the oversea makers' implements, because they did not possess tin* 
durability of the locally nuiuufactured article. Mr. Bagnell then outlined flic 
advantages and disadvantages of the different makes of ploughs, combined drill 
and cultivators, binders, strippers, harvesters, and reaper threshers. ContinuiDy. 
he said there were many makes of engines suitable for the farm, but he tlmiiglit 
that in time they would be supplanted by trat.tors, which were gradually making 
their way into the farming areas. For a farmer cotnniencing operations, he 
would advise buying a lieavy and powerful type of tractor, because it wouM not 
then bo necessary to purchase horses, harness and a stationary engine, etc, A 
good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

November 17th. — Present: 17 members. 

Machine v. Bi.ade Shearing.' — The first homestead meeting of tlie Braiicii 
held during the year 1923 took place at Mr. F. Myers’s re.sidence oji November 
17th. After the garden and outbuildings had been inspected, tea was proviilcil 
by Mrs. Myers. The meeting was CA)ntinued in the evening, when the followin;.^ 
paper dealing with the subject, ^‘Machine r. Blade Shearing,” was read by Mr. 
•T. Doudle: — ^‘With tlie class of Merino that is bred in this district, I think the 
machine, in skilled hands, is capable of taking off half to three-quarters of 
]tound more wool than the blades, and, apart from this advantage, the macluiv 
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cau be used with more safety both to the niau and the sheep, because when the 
bliides are used, even by very careful men, a serious accident can happen through 
the sheep getting its foot in the bows of the shears and dragging them through 
shearer's hand. There is also a danger of the shearer stabbing his pen mate, 
1 , clause most blade shearers now use ^Yabbereh' shears- It is easier for a 
vuiHtg man to learn shearing with tlie machine than the blades. Any farmer tliat 
iuis an engiue and, say, 1,000 sheep, will ftiid that if he installs a shearing 
luticliine the outfit will be paid for in two years by the extra wool that will be 
obtained." lu the discussion that followed Mr. H, Myers aoubted the udvisa- 
l.ilitv of inatalliug a machine in a small shod, Mr, II, Myers was convinced 
that blade shearing Avas better for the sheep than the machine. 

Wheat Most Suitable for the District. — In tlie cemrso of n short paper 
(.louUiig with this .subject, Mr. T. Speed, sen., expressr’d the opinion that Federation 
the best wheat to grow for grain in that district. It stood up well, and 
easily thrashed. King’-s Red was also a good yielding variety, but it Avas 
vcrv bard Avheat to reap and thrash. Marshall’s No. 3 be considered to bo the 
hay wheat. Giuvas was another good variety, but it had a tendency to 
•‘ 1:0 down" if rough weather Avas experienced. Leak’s Rustproof, whilst being 
a c'ood yielder, was very subject to blight. A short discussion folloAvcd. 


WIRRULLA. 

September i’2iid. — I’reacnt: 15 members and six visitors. 

(IL'ESTIO.N Box. — The meeting took the form of a “Question Box," the first 
•abiect brought forward Avas: — “At what period should an oaten crop In? cut for 
luiv?" Members agreed that the crop shouM be cut Avhoii the grain was rijK*. 
'•the best plain to adopt to kill small niallee shoots?" Members considered 
(ire tlie best method of coping with shoots. “Is it advisable to sprinkle Sitlt on 
liav when stacking the sheaves?" All members agreed that it av.-is. “Wl)at is the 
l)cst iiiCans to prevent the r.av.iges of Avliitc ari(» in liou.se timber, sheds, posts, 
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etc.?” Mr. R. D. Burke recommended potting salt around the posts when ;hev 
were erected. Mr. W. A. Mudge stated that he had checked the pest witli the 
use of bluestone. Otliers recommended spraying with a solution of arsenic. ‘ ‘ 
is the quickest and best way of reaping and cleaning 300 acres of crop yicMiug 
15 bushels per acreV^ Members were divided in their opinions, some favoring 
strippers and winnowers; others, various styles of harvesters. In reply to a 
question regarding the best method of treating lampus in horses, Mr. B. Ihnna 
sfiid he had found it a good plan to turn the affected horses on to green 
'‘Does sowing wheat dry prevent smuti” Members considered that in the event 
of smut in the crop it was advisable to pickle. “Which is the best wheat tc (ut 
for hayt” Members advocated Florence, Felix, or Gluyas. “Is it advisable 
to bleach new cornsaeks?” Some members were in favor of the suggestion, 
whilst others spoke against it. 


WOOKATA. 

November 24th. — Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Stack Buildino. — M r. J, H. Murray read the following paper: — “One of the 
first points that required consideration prior to building the stack is to aoc that 
the hay frame is sound and firmly fixed to the wagon. It is also advisable to see 
that the hay forks are in good order, because nothing is more annoying tlmn to 
have to pitch hay with a loose headed fork. Regarding the stack, the first thin^' 
to consider is the site. This should be situated as closely to the stables as possible, 
at the same time leaving sufficient room to approach the stack on all sides with a 
load of hay. Having made a rough estimate of the quantity of hay to be 
stacked, the four corners of the stack can be pegged, care being taken to have 
the sides and ends the same length and the comers square, otherwise it will be 
found that the stack will settle down unevenly. Next, the piece of pegged 
ground should be covered with dunnage, such as old timber, logs, scrul) brush, 
and straw; but I prefer large stones, because they make a good solid foLiudatimi, 
The first layer in the stack is the foundation, and care must be taken to tliut 
this is put down firmly and evenly, otherwise it will lead to subsequent trouble, 
First make a start on the outsido row which is the wall, by placing the sheaves 
butts out on their edge, and proceed around the stack to the starting point, 
carefully pressing every sheaf down firmly with the knee to mal^e tho \vnll solid. 
Now proceed to fill the middle. Continue as with the wall, but reverse the s^licavos. 
with the heads just coveting the binds of tho wall sheaves. Place nil ventro 
sheaves on the flat, and continue this operation until the centre is cuiuplotod. 
taking care to keep the middle well filled, because that ts most necessary to ruu out 
the water, should any find its way into the stack. The seconn row is continued 
as with the first, but in the opposite direction to the one directly uiulcrucutli, 
To obtain a straight wall the wall sheaves should be placed about 2iii. 
inside of the layer underneath, when it will be noticed that by the time tho middle 
is filled they will have been pushed out level with the layer undernputh. 1" 
obtain a wall with a steep .slope out at the top, all that is necessary is to p ace 
the wall sheaves level with the last layer. This, bowev^er, should not be dor.i 
unless long hay is being handled. Continue layer after layer until the top ot tn^ 
wall is reached. Now proceed to put on the eaves and the roof. The caj*-' 
first, by placing the sheaves on the flat, about 3in. to 4in. over the siaos •> ' 

wall, right around the stack. Then fill the middle to at least 3ft. hig ei ^ 

caves. The roof is the most important, w'ork, and a little extra time moi 
taken is time well spent. Start by placing the first layer butts out on ^ ^ . 
of the sheaf, well covering the binds of the eaves, and working in tlic 
direction to that in which the eaves were formed. Now fill the centre ' j , 
carefully pressing every sheaf in the roof down firmly. Continue on ” ^ 

the ridge, and if during the stacking some of the short sheaves have u 
aside, they will come in handy to^ finish off the ridge. A good plan " 
down the ridge, because these sheaves seem to always get out ot plac . - 

the stack has been finished, I advise thatching; failmg that, I wou d 
stack with a good layer of clean straw and peg it down with string, ^ ^ ^ 

with old netting, to keep it from blowing off. This can be rolled up a 
time when required.” 
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CAKROW, November 23rd.-A large nuoiber of members and visitors attended 
,l„, roiicluding meeting of the year, which took the form of a social evming 

(dihllN patch October 22nd.— Mr. E. M. Sage read a paper, “Ro.sults of 
laopimig,” m which ^gave an account of various tests that he had eondnctod on 
, tari.i. Mr. C. J. Wh.llas then gave a report of the proceedings of the Minnipa 

LAKK WAXGARY, November 5th. — The W/Arti t..,.*... * i- .l 

s,iio<.I of Mines (Mr. C. A Goddard) attended the meeting, and deliveie.l ^an 
“Classification of the Parmer’s Woolclin “ 1 i • 

,i,„i,iidration3 were also given at Mes.sra. Morgan’s and HawkA sheds," " 

,M, LACHLAN, November 3rd.— Mr. T Puekridgo read -i nn,.,.c ■ 

l„ Bcuhts.'’ The speaker dealt with the snbjort from ‘the poll’d of liew'rf'lhe 
.linui Ming effect the breaking up of the land had on the activity of soil Leterh 

ILLACHLAN, December 1st -Mr. G. P. Roe delivered an addres-s, ’“Ileavv r 
Light Harvesting Machinery,” and a keen disoussion followed. The oues iou 
„f wmmencmg crop and fallow competitions w.as also brmight before the inSting. 

MTLTALIE, November 17th.— The report of tho committee of management of 
the local crop competitions was received. The report .sliowe.l (hot the iudgiiiL' 
mis enmed out by two local farmers, and so far lus could be gathered every 
satl.staction was given on all sides. There were Li entries, and six rompetitors’ 
ii.ps were judgPd. Mr. a C. Wake, of Elbow Hill, won highest honors, with 
,3 out of 100 points, Iwo members of this Branch .secured second .and Ihird 
prizes, 

POOCHERA, December 8th. — Ten members and three visitors attended the 
maiigural meeting of, the Pooehera Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which was 
litld ill the local hall on December 8th. The Manager of the Minnipa Experi- 
mental Farm was present and delivered an address. * 

STREAKY BAY, Novemlwr 10th.— The subject, “The Advantages of Member- 
-l.ip of the Agricultural Bureau,” was bi-ouglit before tlie meeting, ami an in- 
•,’rp^tinj: tUst'Ussioa ensued. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BRINKLEY. 

October 25th. — Present: 16 members. 

iloTiTiox or Crops,— T he monthly meeting of the br.iiich was held at Mr. E. W. 
1 Carsons homestead. During the aflenioon members were afforded an opportunity 
' t lii.-poctiug the crops, stock, and farm buildings, speeial interest being taken in 
. e manurial experimental plots being carried out under Mr. Pearsons ’ supervision. 
B a ' i '■ g-"’^ 0 demonsi ration with a farm tractor. Mr A W 

naaiinls. who contributed a paper dealing with the subject, “Rotation of Crops,” 
>111 owing to the high prices of all farm implements, labor, &c,., and the prospects 
' Oiii r prices ruling for wheat in the near future, it was necessary for farmers 
.i'll 7 IK production of both crops and stock. The best method by 

nw'i ' " was to adopt a system of rotation of ci-o[is which would 

^ .111 iiu-reased production without reducing the fertility, of the soil. He had no 
7iiv7'i' fhRt tile belter working of the land and the application of 

fertilisers would have the desired effect. A good rotation 
'iifel'v 7'. f'if followed by a crop of barley or oats. M’heat could 

'..irtirii ' f by one of those crops, or, if desired, peas could be sown on a 

ilioulrl l". a **“^^**^> thrown out for pasture. The stubble 

^at til!.' I 'T'7 *be fire helped to sweeten the soil and check take-all. 

"11 noifil sboum be ploughed to a depth of about 2in., and if peas were grown 
stubble, pigs and sheep could be profitably fattened. The 
viiriV), iK. I nitrogen stored in the soil by the peas, would 

and tor the next crop, which should be one of the cereals. Peas should 
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not be sown on the ssime land two years in succession. Farmyard maniiTe 
not be applied to a crop, but should be spread over land that was to be 
By adopting a system ot rotation, they would be able to check the spread ot pia^ 
diseases, especially take-all, and keep the land cleaner, and increase the fctuck 
carrying capacity of the farm. 


MOlN'AltTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14iu. to loin.). 

October 20th. — Present: 19 members and three visitors. 

Points for Farmers. — Mr. W. Biaendler, who read a paper under the 
•‘Don’t Forget,” said the farmer should eonunence work at a reasonable iri 
the morning, feed the horses, milk the cows, and then feed the separatc.i mijk 
to the pigs. Stock which was kept in the stable over night should be beddel dow!), 
and the horses before being harnessed should be thoroughly groomed. KeiMing 
the horses mth large quantities of raw oats should be avoided. Shelter shaii],! 
provided in tho paddocks for all stock. In arranging the teams for working 11 
tlie field, due allowance should be made on the swings if a small horse wen- wnrkfr] 
alongside a larger animal, and when carting on metal roads horses with ten^rr 
feet should be given a spell. All machinery should be kept under cover, an; 
oiled or greased at regular intervals. Pences should be kept in good repair. 
Prior to the commencement of fallowing, the plough should be examined, avA ib, 
mouldboards set at the right angle to turn over the soil comidetely. Tlio fallow 
should be cultivated when weeds made an appearance, and working the laud afri-r 
a fall of rain would assist in conserving moisture. Blieep should be crutched at 
least twice a year, and also dipped. If tho standard of the flock was to be main- 
tained or raised, tho farmer should purchase the best ram with the means at lA 
disposal. Rabbits were a source of constant trouble on, the majority of farina; 
they destroyed valuable feed, and when poisoued provided a breeding plow I'tit 
blowflies. The speaker strongly advocated the use of the fumigator for rablit 
destruction. The blacksmith’s shop was a most necessary i)art of tlie cquipuicr.t 
of every farm. It should contain an assortment of bolts, nuts, rivets, &c. Hunios? 
should bo greased at regular intervals. It was a good plan to order the cornsacks 
for tho coming harvest some little time beforehand. The liouschold should be kip’ 
supplied with water ami chopped firewood. Tho stables should 'be rcguliuiv 
eleaupcl out, and the })Oultry Jiouses and pigsties disinfected. In conclusion, the 
speaker stated that inen)l)cr.s of the Bureau should not forget to attend icgulurlj 
tlie jnectings of the Branch, to take an active part in the work, and induce ii'"' 
members' to join. 


MOOROOK. 

November 29th, — Present: 10 members. 

Question Box. — The mooting took the form of a Question Box.” The 
question brought forward for consideration was: — “la lucerne growing bct^coi. 
the rows of young vines detrimental to the vines?” It was considered thn’, 
although the lucerne might check hot winds and drift, the benefits gained vori- 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of vigor of the vines in subsequent veab 
2. “Is cultivating the furrows after w:rtering as good as plougluug in?” Aftor it 
good discussion it was decided that the best method would depend upon condition^ 
Should the ground be loose and friable to a greater depth than the bolton ot tUf 
furrows, the cultivator would do the work satisfactorily; but if the 
tendency to “hard pan,” then it was necessary to use the plough. 3. 
a drying rack have an iron roof?” In the opinion of tEdse present an iron r 
was of no advantage to a rack in this district. Mr. S. Sanders had on \ ^ 
perienced one very bad season, and in that instance the fruit under the 
ijuffered as much as that on the open rack, oiving to the humid ‘ , ' 
4. “How much superphosphate should vines in full bearing receive aiinU' 

It was thought that from 2cwts. to 3cwts. of super used in eonjimction 
fertilisers and green manure rvonld be sufficient to keep the vines in go 
but super alone could not be relied upon to produce good £,oo'i 


test' method of trellising Sultanas'^’ Though some g”’''''™. f S'. 
results from the two-wire system, it was generally considered that 
on a flat trellis would produce the best crops. The ‘ ^in 

2ft. 3in. from the ground, the second wire 6in. above that, and the top _ 
above the second. The vine should be trained on the middle wure, niii 
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c'jiues depressed to the botthm wire The ten n-:r> i. ^ i ^ 

;;',.™er gro^h. Mr. Gray waf strongly M f'^r ,!f tw“^t 
,|,at K traa not necessary to leaye so many spurs as with the two\iT,ys^^^^^ 
Also the vines showed a iiincJi better “burst”. i^owirt system, 


PAUILLA (Avoiage annual rainfall, Kjin. to IHn.). 

October 19th.-Present: 11 members and yisitors". 

Cake of Harness and Par.w Machinekv.— M r. .1 A M-um ni,,, i t » 
dealing with this .subject, said neglect of the harness resulted in ti e lo^ “of 

" 'Tf "t f T* ■>™>l>er of ho?se 

„„rkcd. In the first place, a jmnnd spent in nil for harness every year was money 
well srent Tfie leather wonld be preserved and its life of nsefniness would bo 
,niMdcrahl.v lengthened by the dre.s.smg of oil. Another point wa.s to havo proper 
|hnes m which to keep the harness under eover. Farm machinery rmnin-d 
enii-t.iiit attention, if it was to be kept in pioi>er repair. Every inaidiine should 
1,0 put m good working order before it was sent into the field. Seeding a d 
Ion vesting were the two busiest periods of the year on the farm, and the farnmrs 
could not afford to lose any valuable time when the crops were ripe, therefore he 
should pve aU the machines a good ovorliauling. All worn-out parts should be 
lopkccd wit , new ones. The binder knives should bo sharpoma/and the f mor 

f am "'clI oiled and tho 

kiiitc tree from any clogging material, the machine would run smoothly. It was 
c fiViod plan to ha™ a drum of water in the p.addock and put water on the kn fo 
each tune it was driven oronnd the field. The harvester «t,ooM reel LV • i 

attention, partienlarly tlie eoinb and winnower. The comb koMd be cloLif H 
needed, so that it would strip the crop clean, and the winnower and elevator should 
lie so reoulatod that they did not lose any grain. 


METROPOLITAN ABAHOIRS, ADELAIOE. 

manufacturers of 

MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Read Report of triale made by Prop. Pbrktns, Journal of 4grieuUurt 
January and July, 1921. * 

meat MEAL) 

bone meal for poultry 

bone grit ! rv^Wi-iriT 

For full information on above write to 

Thi QEHERAL HAHAOER, Hstropolttan Abattolri Board, Box 678 
O.P.O., Adelaide. 

ALSO Manufactured 

blood manure 

BONE MANURE 
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BENMARK. 

Ctetobcr 25th.-^Preseiit; 30 membeia and four fisitors. 

ObchaM) .I.ND ViNEYAKD SPKAViNG.— Tlic following paper was contrilmted bj- .\I,. 

.. Q T?ii«tnn — “The first spraying for eodlin moth should take place, as soon iis 
the great majority of the flower petals have fallen. This should be followed by 
a second calyx spraying after an interval of about 10 days. The performance of 
these two calyx sprays at the correct time is of vital importance m the attempi to 
control the eodlin moth, whieli, incidentally, ia very much in evidence this yot„. 
Future sprayings in badly affected orchards should be given at intervals of two 
three weeks. The majority of growers use arsenate of lead in paste form, rite 
general proportion is 20galls. to lib. I would, however, recommend that ,o,. 
strength be slightly increased, even up to 15 to 1. The quality of arseinito i, 
determined by the suspension teat, which means the length of time the minute 
particles romain suspended in water at a given strength. This depends on the 
fineness of the material used. The use nf casein with arsenate of lead, a* „ 
sureader is to be very highly recommend^; the proportion the same as for Boi- 
deaux mixture— oozs. to .oOgatls. Casein used in stronger proportions, up to Koi, 
or lOoz. to SOgalls., has a good effect on red spider its action being simply te 
stick him fast. Com.lined Sprays for Pear Trees . — It is quite safe to use Bor- 
de.aux mixture in conjunction with arsenate of lead where there is any sign of 
fusicladium. A combined arsenate and scalieide also is pwsible, thougli, as a general 
rule, the best time to spray for scale is just before the buds burst, when scaln ulvs 
can be used at a much greater strength, and are much more effective. Caie sliimlil 
be taken that no soap is used in any way in conjunction with either arwnute ot 
lead or Bordeaux, nor should the Bordeaux be an ammoniaeal solution of eoi.ijcr, 
.Arsenate of lead requires a fine spray; red oil and nicotine a 
Tliere are two main reasons for the use of copper sprays on viiies—tlie oni. .n ,i 
clIS for anthiaeiioso, already established, aad the other a purdy prevunnv.. 
spray against downy mildew. The sprays usc'd m both ^ses are identic. 1, tin- 
variation comes only in the frequency of the application. Whilst lu noriiinl j.mi, 
two slayings ma/ be ample as n preventive, five may be necessary ... tl„- 
case of areas badly affected with anthracnose. Bordeaux and Bmgundy Miilini... 
-The generally adopted formula for Bordeaux is eight copper s'l phate, four In,.,-, 
and 40 water, and the solution should contain a slight excess of lime Tins yen 
however thei^e have come on the market two makes of readynaade 
powders that simply require the addition of water, and they are 
C French variety B-,s Un used in France for nearly 25 years, and is consi.l rc 
to be quite reliable both against anthracnose and downy mildew. In compos. i.,n 
it seems to aproaeh very nearly our lioiriomade Burgundy mixture, a i 
contains a spreader of some sort. I have found this spray a little liable «<"' ■ 
and on testing samples from two 561b. tins found them both giving a ''' ' 

eaction The use of casein with this mixture, tl.ougli not stric ly iieces a i . - 
worth while. Ill dissolving the l'«'v<ler I have found ttadvm^ 
so in the vat, because there is a fair aqioun of gritty residue left m la-lt, 'j- 

Also it added too quickly to water, or with insufficient stiirmg, it n g 

ffisZwe lumps. T tave also found it impossible 

concentrated solution; Iroin lib, to 31b. of powdei to a gallon ,i ...v 

the maximum-stronger tliaii that it starts frothing I have 
slight soorchiiig of young growth in sultanas, ami none at a I, .fih,, 

i-urrants The other powder now obtainable is made, locally. The ) 1 
necessary to use is iiiueli smaller than the French, and it is certainly mm . 
to handle besides being less costly,” The writer of the paper then read .i 
communication from the manufacturers of these powders, 

— “OfdiiHn.— Sulphur may be added to Bordeaux mixtuie with quite sat _ . 

results. The quantity of sulphur used depends on its fiiioiiess, i.c th. hm ^ 

sulphur the less required-from 71bs, to I 

. Mix as follows:-Make a casein solution. Take gall, and place t in a . ml ^ 
Add the sulphur and mix with a rotary egg beater The casein -wets ^1^ ^ 
much more readily than water will, besides harag the effect ,i,a„ 

firmly on the vine. The- disadvantages are that it requires ® tl,.. 

a hand spray provides, and has a habit of avcuiinilating in a solid ma. 
bottom of the vat. To make the casein solution use .5ozs 

Igall. boiling water. This will be sufficient fov SOgo'ls- 'ecoinmeu-l’ » 

As a reniedv for a sudden outbreak of oidiura, Mr. de Castella recoil 
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DON’T DELAY! 

Most people have, at one time or another, become 
acquainted with the CONFUSION, MISERY, and EX- 
PENSE resulting to relatives and dependants through 
some well-intentioned person neglecting to make a Will 

HAKE YOUR WILL NOW AND APPOINT BAGOT’S 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY, LIMITED 
YOUR EXECUTOR. 


WHITE OR CALL FOR FREE BOOKLET AT THE OFFICE OF 

Bagot’s Executor & Trustee Company, Limited, 

*2. KING WILLIAM STREET. ADELAIDE. 


CSOWtR 

“The SUPREME SMALL TRACTOR.” as the T-35 

justly known throughout the 
Worla, has many valuable and exclusive features which 
account for the heavy demand from practical tractor men. 

A fireproof, dustproof, powerful tractor, with ability to work 
well on sand or mud, three speeds, up to six miles per hour 
elecmc lighting, a good springing system, a comfortable seat 
no loss of time with grips or grouters, and extreme fuel 
economy, all help to make the “CATERPILLAR” the leading 
tractor. 

there is only one “CATERPILLAR” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

Th«M u a .. CaterpUUr ’’ model for every job. May m send yon particulars t 
VBAI LIMITED, TOBKENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 




aiiiiiying of IJIbs. putiisli periiiaiiganale ta lOOgalls. of water. This is ir.stai. 
taiioous in its aetioii, hut not lasting, and should he followed by sulphur. Its 
lies in not requiring any warmth before it takes effect. Oidium is the oin- ti,,., 
ot vine fungi that does not require water in which to germinate the spores; 
air is sufficient. Lime sulphur, in the proportion of 10 to one applied to an,,! 
badly affeeted'‘by oidium just before the bud bursts, should be very benefiti;,!, 
can be applied later at a much diluted strength (30 to 1) in cold, calm wvatliH 
but this should not be attempted with anything like high or even moderately |„j! 
temperatures. It must be used with great caution. When using 
mixture, empty the sjiray completely once .a day, and flu.sh out. When sjanv;,. 
is finished for the time till the v.'it witti water, aad pump water lluouedi ,, 
the iioso and nozzles, thins preventing copper deposits on the interior of tin 
and hoses, which peel off when dry, and cause immediate chokes in the nozzle, ], 
is important to renew discs as soon as the lioles become worn, or if the 
la'cunies coarse, resulting in inefficiency and extravagance.” The Paper Dis. ns,,,'i, 
— Following the reading of the paper, Mr. Kuston, in reply to a question, .^ail ji,. 
indications were tliat the codlin aiotli would be bad this year, as he had seen e ii, 
of eggs on the leaves. Mr. F. H. Basey said he was using a spray of one in ii; 
for his pear trees, and proposed spraying fortnightly if possible. He was usin;; 
casein as a spreader, and his method was to mix ,35ozs, of casein with Ijnzs, m 
caustic soda to Sjgalls. of water, using Igall. of the mixture to every SOgalls, n 
spray. It was necessary to mix it very slowly. As to the spray discs, they shonli] 
be renewed when the holes became worn, because the fineness of the spray , 0 ,, 
affected. He believed a number of growers were using glass discs, and nnilcrstmul 
they were very effective. Mr. H. H. Little hud told him that his practice \v;i, 
to cover the hole with solder and drill a new hole. That, made the disc practiculh 
everlasting. One of the most important things to consider in preparing a sprev 
v-as the effective straining of the water and mixture into a vat. An oxcollm' 
method had been devised by Mr. J. W. Johnson, who took a lubrication oil tin iiii i 
cut the two ends out, soldering a gauze bottom on one end. A petrol tin wi- 
then opened sideways, and the oil tin soldered into the bottom. The water rac 
through tliat almost os fast as it could he poured or pumped in, and it miidc a 
handy and effective sieve. Mr. Wesfe asked wliat Mr. Buston would reconiiiKul 
as the best treatment for an attack of odium— the dry sulphur or spray? Mr. 
Ruston said that sulphur could be used in Bordeaux mixture, or for a smiiieii iiiii 
break Iflbs. permanganate of potash to lOOgalls. of water was most eft'eefive. 
He believed tliat black sulphur would have a good effect, but it was difficult t<i git, 
Mr. Olorenshaw said tliat be was using black sulphur at the present tinio; it ass 
easily dissolved in water. Mr. Kuston thought that if that was so, it sliciiH 
be easily mixed with Bordeaux mi.xture. He understood that some veins iiprc, 
while he was away from Bmimark, a suggestion had been made that a levy sliiiuH 
be struck to enable the Bureau to b<> associated with the Mildura Eesoarcli (.dm 
niittee. Tliat appeared to him to he an exc.eUeiit suggestion, and he woulil like i 
know whether the matter could again be taken up, Mr, Basey said that iif fin 
time the suggestion was made the Bureau was unwilling, as they thoiight m} 
necessary experiiiiC-uts or iufjuiries coiiM be- made at tlic Berri orchard. Mi. .•'■’■■i' 
asked for advice on the best way of applying dry sulphur, on the ground oi m 
the vine. Mr. Basey recniiimcnded that it should be shaken on to the vine. lU' 
some should be left on the crown; a certain quantity would, of course, reinli 
ground. Mr. Olorenshaw said he put sulphur on the vines, and in the gimmd to" 
He had a block that had once been eaten out with oidium, and since he stiutt’ 
using plenty of sulphur there had lieen no further trace of it. The sulphiu 
well mixed with the soil, and on liot days his block was a mass of fumes. U' 
thought tlie Berri orchard should prove the value of sulphur. Mr, Basey rriilie 
that Mr. Savage was anxious to receive suggestions whereby lie might .isse. 
growers, and had agreed to test the ploughing in of sulphur, and the use of inn"* , 
of pntasli. He would warn them that dry sulphur should not be used (kniig » P ■ 
temperatures. 

WILKAWATT (Average aiiaiial rainfall, 16iii. to 17in.). 

Septembei- 21st. — Present; seven moiiibers. , 

Mr. F. B. Koch (Hon. Secretary) read a paper, “Most Suitable Iml'li'm ■ 
for the District,” and an interesting discussion followed. 
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■ j^aKINO.— I ll the course of u paper ilealiiig with this subjtyt.Mr. G. Oram 
‘^hat district oats should be relied upon to provide the horse feed. That 
' ' ocnerally recognised, but the varieties usually grown— C’ape or Algerian— 

‘ j in the season, and often the hay had to be left out in the paddock 
' completion of the wheat harvest. Serious loss inigljt result if those 
'“'•V; . made rank growth and were cut too early, because the hay would be 

Generally speaking, hay could be cut earlier on new ground than on old- 
and Algerian oats could be cut with advantage even when nearly quite ripe, 

* ■ llv if fed as chaff. It was not advisable to coniinence cutting until about 

the straw sliowed a purple color. He recomniendc<l the growmg of earlier 
Scotch Grey, which could be cut on the green side, to supply, 
h df the hay crop. The growing of earlier varieties should ensure getting 
''f'Virn' in before the wheat was ready for harvesting. The si)Cak<'r exi)ressed a 
'Vreiice for the round stock of about 24 sheaves, and the hay could be stooked 
v;(inu as the man on the binder had enough down to give the stooker a fail- 
1', It Some people preferi'Cd to leave the Imy on the ground f<ir a few days, 

1 m lu> did not see that there ivas any advantage in that practice, because hay 
'■overlY stocked would “make” or dry out nicel.v and with good color. Rain had 
!'\ci v hud affect on hay, so that the sheaves should be stocked as soon as possible. 
'\u\ liiil'ed away without any delay after it was re.ady. It should be parted after 
Kiiu' iu the stocks eight of *10 days. A good, dry foundation should he made for 
tiu’ 'stack. Maliee roots would l‘)e suitable, as they would permit of a certain 
•uiKiuiit of air circulation. The use of old straw was imt to be recommended, 
leciiuse it was liable to cause dampness to creep into tin- stack. He preferred 
liniMing with the butts outwards all through the stack. The outside rows sliould 
iM’ placed on edge, and the second row aJiould .just clip the heads of the outside 
dieavcs. The next and succeeding rows should be placed out to the hands, which 
would keep tin? centre of the stack well raised, (’are should be taken not to walk 
uciir the edge of the stack. Any loose hay should be* raked otT the edges oji to the 
middle, and the same practice continued until tlie eaves were built. A roof built 
/ith tlie heads of the sheaves outw.ards would run the rain off better if no straw 
WHS ihcd, but if the roof was continued with the butt.s outwards .straw wouM keep 
>,ii the roof, and the top of the stack w'ould be better preserved than if Imilt with 
the lu'Hds outwards. _ _ _ _ . 

On November 2nd members made a tour of inspection of tlio district, and nsited 
the t'urius of Messrs. Koch, Philips, and Neville. 


BARMPRA, November 19th. — Mr. K. Mu.spratt (frrigatiou Ijistnictor and 
Inspector) attended the meeting and delivered an .•iddress, “Rack Building.’* 
On December 10th the Deputy Horticultin-al Instructor and Manager of the Berri 
Kxpcrimental Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) gave pruning deinon.strations in the 
‘jroiiiirds of Messrs. II. Anthony and 1). Rr<M)k«‘s. In tlie evening Mr. Savag<* 
iiddit.'>sed tlie members on several 8ub,jects relating to ‘‘Block Management." 

BEKKI, December 4th. — A meeting (if tin* Branch was held at the Government 
Orchard, on the abov.e date, when there vras an excellent attendance of members 
H!i(] visitors from neighboring Branchftj of ther Bureau. A furtlier meeting was 
held <111 December 5th. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) 
was present, and delivered an address, “Fertiliseis and Soils.” The Horticul- 
lural Instructor (Air. George Quinn) was also present and dealt with the anbjec'l 
“Export of Grapes.” 

liEHANIUM, November 6th.— Mr. A. H. Kohiii, H.V.Sc. (Guvcnimeiit Veteri- 
tijiv Officer) atteiuled the meeting and delivered iiu address. On tlie following 
UKuiiiiig Mr. Robin gave a demonstration, “The Poinl.s of the Horse,” and 
'hiigridsoil the complaints of several animals brought forward for hi.s inspection. 

GLOSSOP, November 2Jst. — On November 21st 20 members and a large number 
"t visitors met at Mr. Hatches block and inspected the vineyard. Mr. C. G. Savage 
9cputy Horticultural Instructor and Afanager nf the Berri Experimental Orchard) 
nas present, and gave a demonstration of summer pruning ami budding. tn 
die evening Mr. Savage delivered an address, “Cultivation and Manures.” 

Manama, November 22nd. — Eighteen members and a large number of visitors, 
'’'■liidiiig several iadie-s were present at the NoveniluM- meeting of the Branch, 
'^hen Ihc Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) delivered an addres.s and gave 
'* lustration of milk and cream testing. 
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MOXARTO. 80UTH, N(>veiiii>er 17tli. — -A paper friim tlie Journal of Aijr 
inro, “Economics on tlio Fnni)/’ was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. i )• 
.Mtmanii), and an interestin^i; disnissioji ensued. 

MYl’OLONGAj 'November 19th. — Ou the afteiiioun of November lOtli Mi [[ 
Wicks (member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) gave a piunbig demoiivri. 
tions on the orchards of Messrs. Linke and Dowdiug. A meeting was also M;.. 
(HI the evening of the 19th, when an address, “('itrus. (lulturi*, ’ ’ was given >)\ 
Wicks. 

NETHERTON. — On Novemlxu- Utli the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. li ,] 
Apps) attended a meeting of the above Branch, and delivered an ad'lr.-v 
“Dairying,’’ to a gathering of 12 members and a large number of visitors, 

HARILLA, September 2l8t. — paper dealing with the subject “Falluuiti . • 
was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. (\ S. Foatl), and an interesting 
ensned. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

(CURRENCY CREEK. 

October 2()th. — Present: 11 members and vj.sitors. 

Milkkso Machines. — In the eourse of a paper dealing’ with this subject, .\Ii, 
.1. W. Pitt contended that the milking machine was one of (he greatest tinit' jiini 
labor-saving ma( hines that Itad been introduced to the dairy farm, becaiiHo it 
used twice every day throughout the year, and thus it was diftcrent from the 'umn 
other costly machines whicli were used for a few weeks, and then put into the >-liorl 
until the next season. With a two-uiiit milking plant one man could milk 24 (>(;^\s 
per lioiir and separate the milk at Hk same time, at a cost in petrol and oil oi' 
Id. per hour. With a man and a l>jy and a larger plant, the numljej ol cowj 
)iei' hour would >>e proportionately increased and the cost reduced. One ditUculty 
with hand milking, apart from time and labor, and especially with lured lahm', wu- 
to retain the same man year after year. That meant a change of methods, ^YllU'l| 
iiiiUtHtcd against maximum results. .XmdUer point was that of soic teats, wliicli 
with some cows were a great trouble. The difficulty of milking by hand u co^\ 
with a bad barb-wire cut on the teat was also known, but an injury of that nature 
i-auscd very little trouble with the machiiie. The cows s-ettied down t(i hciii;. 
milked by the imieliinc from the very first, and stood more quietly, rarely nccilin^ 
a leg-rope, and they were also cleaner in the bail, showing that they thoruujihly 
appreciated tlu- machine. The l>est time to set up a milking jdant was Ijeforc the 
cows came iu. They should be put on the machine when in full milk, when tln'r 
would respond i^etter than if put on as strippers. The best results were itl.tiiiji'’’ 
from heifers just in, for they often milked i)erfectly dry, thereby doing awnv 
entirely with stripping. It was most important that the milking machine slKUil’i 
be kept thoroughly clean. A couple of gallons of warm water should b(* t'ui 
through the niachinc directly it was taken off the cow. Once a day the eup> sIkuiM 
be dipped two or tlnee times in hot- or boiling water in which a piece of si'dn lia'i 
been dissolved. .\11 the milk tubes siiculd bo taken to pieces and washed ui warin 
water and soda, and cleaned with the small brushes supplied for tlie pur)>c.^'\ ai' 
being taken to put the nmchiiie straight from the cow into the water. Iti t'u 
discussion which followed, Mr. Saltmarsh emphasised the importance of cleamii t" 
as advised by Mr, Pitt. Mr. Ritchie favored machines as being clemiev tnyii 
haiidmilking, especially the overhead system. Tn reply to a quo.^ion Mi 1' 
s!iid he did not thiiik soda injured the rubbers in any way. 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

Heptemljer 21st. — Present: five members. 

SHjiAKiXo .^^'D Preparino A Cljf. — The folhming paper was fcad 

D. J. Gordon — “Shearing should commence at the start of the wsum ' ■ 
before grass weeds Ixigin to drop, dean the shed thoroughly, and if it h . 
pcriu.nneiit building with yards, ere<*t hurdles for the pens that are requiirt , ^ 

that the catching-pen is adjacent to the board and iu the most convemcn! t' ■ 
for the shearers to catch the sheep. Have a pen iu which to turn the sheci' . 
thev are shorn. It is a good plan to have a swing gate acior.s tlie 
iou'ching both sides of the entrance, so that whichever way the gate is i 
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the shearer has caught a sheep the gate will then close unaided, leaving the dhi. 
pen open and a clear run for the shoni sheep. AmpUj provision should algd / 
made for housing sheep in the event of rain. A sufficient number of hands shovM 
he engaged, so that the shearer has nothing to do but attend to shearing, \v-‘/] 

pieJdng and clearing up should be done by other hands. The farmer 
should be able to shear, because it is often verj' difficult to get shearers at jusl tIk- 
right time, and in addition to that, the practical man will have a better ideri of 
how his sheep should be shorn. The Ixiard should always bo kept clean, the 
broom being freely used after each fleece has been picked up, so that no lori. f„. 
second cuts may get into the next fleece. Second cuts must be avoided as 
as possible, because they are practically valueless. The fleece should be pii 
up by taking hold of that poH-ion of the wool that ha.s been removed from 
hvo hind legs or brewli of the sheep, then with an inward scooping movemoor nf 
both hands, the fleece should be ready for carrying to the table. To jt 
on the table it should be thrown outwards and slightly upwards, when the wm,! 
should spread over the table, like a blanket, leaving the shorn side facing' rV,\vi,. 
wards. Skirting. — If the wool la clean and free from burrs, nothing moif' 
needed than to take off tin* stained and s'weaty e<lgea. Tf, however, thevo ait 
burry pieces they should be I'emoved, but do not take off burri’ pieces at the duos 
and leave burrs on rdher parts of the fleece. Tf the fleece is badly affected \\']\\] 
burrs, it is far better to pack the whole lot together and take the lesser ftn 
burry wool. In Killing, the sides should In* turned in, the One farthest frimi liji. 
operator slightly nuwe than the other, and the fleece rolled from breech to shmildci. 
This will bring the l>cst wool, that of the slioulder, uppermost. Class out juiv 
faulty fleeces, sue!) as those consisting of extra short-stapled, fattv, tend,-'!', yellow, 
or discolored wool. It is a nilntake to <*ver-c.lass a small clip, making it into Stiu 
lots/ and thereby expecting to obtain a high price for one line. A good avoftao 
price will pay the l^est. In baling the W'ool, sec that the bales are as ven in 

weight as possible, for, like all goods, the wool should be prepared in surii ;i 

manner tliat it will please the eye of the buyer. Tn branding it is advisaVile ti' 
have proper lettering and neatly-branded bales. \ distinctive brand shows ilic 
clip off to advantage, ft is also important that the bales be branded on tlic tr.]. 
and front, leaving the bottom for the buyer’s mark and the port of destiii:in'''ii, 
Tf possible, avoid making mixed bales. It is bitter t«> send the oddments in 
for reclassing by the brokers. Tf mixing oaimot be unavoided advise the liinki' 
of the iiuuiber of bales and anv enclosure, sui'h as ram's wool, &c 1 would iidvis' 
farmers to keep to the one kind of sheep, thereby making their parcel laru" 
as possible and avoiding so many ^'star' lots, which mean less money Ui 
grower.’’ Tn the discussion that followed. Mr. Bhipway asked if the wiitp' 

advised taking out the bellies when only a few were shorn. Mr. Gordon lOjibrl 

in the affirmative .and said the l>ellies should be removed if only 2D sheei'' 'V'u* 
handled. Mr. Tidock asked the measurements of a good rolling-table, 
Gordon advised: — Eight feet long bv 4ft. wide, with broom handles let in f’ 
holes bored thtough the sides, with sufficient room allowed between each tc 
the handles to revolve.” 


LKNBWOOD AND EORKST UANGH (Average annual rainfa]!. d.)in. ^ 
October 15th. — Present: 12 members. 

Effective Spr.winu. — T he following paper was read by Mr. Tj. Green:-' 
effective spraying it is necessary to have a pump that is capable of tlirowinj: ' 
I'ontiiiuou.s spray at a strong pres.sure. The pump should always be ke/ c) 
tliorough working order, and ready to be used at any time. Through ttc wwu-j 
tlie outfit should be thoroughly overhauled, and repairs attcndeil to, an.i unt iii^ 
until the trees required spraying. The first spraying should bo given wlun b' 
first blooms opened. This spray should be applied as each variety of fruit 
the stage, just mentioned. Bluestone solutions have proved to be more 
when used at the blooining’stage than other sprays, but earo should be t:ik> i' I'f 
to ■use too strong a mixture. Blnestonc solutions should not be used di'! ^ ' 
bloom has fallen, for in most cases where it has been tried the cure !tu> 
as bad ns the complaint. After the bloom has fallen, and before lii'^ 
of the apple has closed, a spraying of arsenate of lead and lime sulphiu di'ul'i 
he used. About a fortnight later, I favor spraying again with the' saiur 
:ind thcji ngain early in IVcember. The, grower who sprays often, and ( [•' ■' 
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„ii the fruit all through the season, has a far better i • 

; it the weather changes and sets in favorable for ra ^ liarnig dea)! 
. the grower who has to wait for Ihe weaHrer 

ads th« end of January a further spravinn of lead i spray. 

..rrage season, no further spr„‘T„gTS?d bnUf t T 1 
..x[.erieneed a later sprayuig of lead will Vrove profiHble'oTl 
.ties. All spraying should be applied with a nood* eooi “ ripening 

.y.r should. always aini at getting^'. fino'nn'srvTpTly 

Ml in the mixing of spravs, ami the wovk ^'ouid always be 
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MACGILLIVBAY (Ai-erage annual rainfall, lain, to 20in ) 

Xoveinber 20tb.-Prese„t : eight members and vistor.s.’ ' 

The ('sow Pest. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held \r i i 
.\i,.|iolls’s homestead, when the following paper dfaliriir with t o ,i o ' '' w' ‘ ' 
,ra,s road by Mr. A. Brumbrt— “One of the worst nii? 'r 
,1,1 Kangaroo Island is the crow. This bird is vor!- destructive "It 'see’r 
hfoan.se it unearths the seed after it'is drilled In' -mi .seeding time, 

after it shoots, for the soft grain at tlie'root. It is a "1,10^0^ worrv ’it’'f 
tiiiic,. ami pecks the eyes out of the young lambs and ewes 111101^1 Imv ! 

The host way of destroying it that "l have trieVis hTina^ph; '''^'The trt'' is 
, .ole a.s lollows, and the cost is very small if pides me obtained from tn,. .? i 
.11 tact the only cost is the wire netting and a piece of \o S wire f. 

, he ends of the poles. Obtain four stout poles 7ft. L long for t e coram 
laart them and drive them 18in. m the ground, 3ft. apart, to form n sqiiaie 
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Then bore a hole in the top of eaeli upright, aiul brace four poles 9ft. long t> tl 
top of the corner posts with wire. Two of these poles act as wall plates di, ji" 
ends, and two as roosta for the crows flying on to the trap. Then two poh's ■,)' 
required, long enough to reach from the top of the corner post to the bottdn, ',, 
the opposite post, near the ground, which forms a triangle. Secure these 
l)y wire twitches, and the top and bottom of each upright, which holds thc\m,” 
firmly in position. Tavo pieces of netting 3ft. x l^in. meah avUI cover the 
each piece being 3ift. long. A ladder made of two poles 9ft. lon^ia placed horizDj; 
tally at the apex of the triangle. The ladder is composed of 10 rungs 9m. apart iiv 
nmgs on each end, and a distance of 18in. between the two rungs in thtj cciitj 
to provide for the entrance of the crows. Three rungs on each end should !, 
covered with wire netting on the under side to keep the birds from escaphiu 
Two roosts 9ft. long made of light poles should be placed 18in. above the apex 
of the triangle inside the trap, on to which the birds can fly. To bait the trar, 
place a carcass of a sheep or lamb just below the opening in tlie centre of {ii|, 
apex of the triangle, and place the skin bn the outside end of the trap fiij- a,, 
attraction. The decoy crows should have both wings cut; about four decoys wjii 
be sufficient, and they should be well fed and watered. Xo dead crows dioiil,; 
be left lying about. The traps should l>e built near trees or any place on th< 
farm frequented by the birds. The best time to cateli crows i.'s in the winti., 
and spring of the ye;n\ wlien they are hungry.” 


.McLAKEN FLAT. 

October 2Gt)i.- -I’re^ent: 58 members and two visitors. 

The b’.xiuc AND Trf..\tmen’t of the Horse. — The following paper was ivad l»v M-, 
L. Hussey: — “With horses as Avitli all otlicr stock, breeding is (uie of th.-'nic.' 
important points to consider, conseqiM'iitly 1 would rather advise a man to invcv: 
ill throe well-bred horses than five mongrels. For utility, 1 ]>rcfer u mediuiii, lutiw 
(Irnuglit, t<i a heavy Clydesdale or Shire liorse, because feed and time: will he suvv.j 
and one will obtain a maximum (»f elficiciicy with a minimum of cost. 1 ((nisMc: 
that small feeds and often :ire far more beneficial than throwing in a b:ig of oliiitl 
lu S4ive a little trouble. .\ny liorse can work well on five kcrosiiie tins of diaff ;i 
day — one for breakfast, one for dinner, one for tea, and two for supper, 1 wnuk 
add to his feed occasionally a little brau, and sometimes a few oats. If |>o,ssitj|., 
lucerne should be fed in sni;ill quantities, more partieuhuly as a inediiiiu- Ttni'i 
as a fodder, it is necessary for a hors(‘ always to have water at its (lis[) 0 ?jti; ; 
nmuing stream if possible, but, failing that, a good trough, supplied fmin : 
slightly liraeki.sh well. Before starting a long journey 1 greatly disfavor giviiij' 
a hoi'se a big drink, besides making it most micomfortable it is a})t ii< vauv 
sx-ouring. A horse slumld never be harnessed witli the sweat of yestrniay 
it; notliing is more coiidiieive to sore shoulders and girth galls. Alwav.s briid 
the shoulders before adjusting the collar, and, if possible, bathe them witli warn 
water. A liorsp. needs one and a half hours for dinner, all the hanicws hiin;: 
removed. Always see lhat Ihe harness fits properly. I am adverse to usin?: 
chain traces, and much prefer the flat leatbov ones with links to fasten te tlio liaiiH', 
and chains for the spreader or swing bar. I also advocate the open bridh. Tin 
housing of stock is a most important factor, and for our climate T favor 
wood walls with a tbatchetl roof, and a strong w'irenetting door to keep "'it ti' 
toAvls. Always tic the team up during feed times, because some horses va \ it" ^ 
(juickly than others, and when they finisli their owm, drive the slower eaters j":.; 
from their feed. The stables shouhl be cleaned out every morning. I t ivm 'h' 
straAv for bedding.” 

Fruit Culture, — Tlie Ldlowing paper was contributed by tin* President ct’ '!• 
Kangarilla Branch (Mr. R. G. Morphett) : — ^“In dealing with this snb.icot I 
judpose to speak of apples, )>ears, apricots, peaches^ and prunes. In prejinvuip t' 
ni'chard, lay it out the Avay the ground can beet worked, and plant C"' ti''' 
diagonally. This avIII give about 20 trees more, to the acre when pl.utUd 
by 20ft. than Avhen planted on the square, and another adA'autage is that ttic i' 
distaux-e is obtained three ways between the rows, whereavS. on the square eidv t" 
’.vays van be worked. Always secure the Irest varieties of trew from a fu”' 'd" 
kdiiim >M>u can depend, or, better still, select buds or grafts from trees that a i'“C"' 
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crs, :iiid them to the firm from you iuteud purduisijig llic trees, ami have 
r, biui'ied with your own buds. It is not advisable to have too many varieties 
j , 1 ^. same sort of fruit, three or four at the most, and K‘ sure to obtain the 
that will suit your dislrii-t. 1 suggest, the following varieties:— Apples— 
j'^uatlian, Kind Pavid, Dunn’s Seedling (or Munro s Favorite), (’leoimtra, Rome 
, ytv. Apric-ots — Late Moorpark, Royal. The Royal is a splendid eanniiig 

cv. 1 ’cai‘S— -Duchess, Packer’s Triumph, Beiirre. Bosr, Winter Nells. Peaelies 
i'.oestone, wliite flesh— Brigg’s R<‘d May, Royal George, Sea Kagle, Mountain 
t'loestone, yellow flesh — filberta, Sahvey; rluig-stoiie, eauniiig varieties — 
Sliijiiis, Pullar's, Liberty, Golden Queen. Prune.s — D’Agon, Splendour, Prince 

,j]. ( Ihei't. In pruning apples, do not prune too hard when the free.s art* yontig. 
fliiW enough to keep the tii*es in shape; this will make them hear more 

Hard pruning means more growth and less fruit. Wlien the trees are 
U‘u! iiiV> "’'''y y®'* St*t the best re.sults. Cleopatras 

sulj.iei't to bitter pit, and very little pruning is necessary. Top the trec.s as 
litih as toi'Pi»g «i»d heavy pruning there Ks always a ilaiiger of 

till- fruit becoming affected with bitter pit. If the branches Ikm-oiiu* too long 
tin c can be cut back to the main arm, and so ns.«ist the limbs in makiiig a stout 
,K.vVl<)|inient, cajiahle of bearing n good crop. Dtinirs Seedling (or Munru's 
Kiivcrite) should be well pruned in the centre and the lop we]] cut hack, for tliis 
iiiiii'ty lias, a tendency to make .■straight growth. The trees bear a large crop in 
;i!ti'Miate years, ami for tliat reason .should b<* [iruiuai somewhat !u*avi!y to ,'ia\i‘ 
liiiilis from breaking and spoiling the shajie of tlie tree. Rome lieaiily is also 
i,„.liii,-(| to make straight growth, and should Ik* opened out in tiu- C4*ii’lre even 
iijiiii' than Dunn’s Seedling, because the I'ruil does not rij*ci) till late in the wmson. 
Tlic {iriining of Jonathan and King David differs somewhat from tlu* other varieties. 
They nee<l heavier pruning, the trees .should 1)0 well topped, and the. small limbs 
ill tiu* ccjitre of the. trees where the fruit buds are .some distance ai>ait should be 
.ininv'i hack to 3iu. or 4iri. in order to force the development of fruit buds. 
Tlipso two kinds are naturally open growing, and do not need imich taken out of 
the coiitre of the tree. They are also rather small apples, and if not kept well 
[iniiit'il the fruit will be too small for sale, and will be borne on the end of tlu* 
limbs, .A.]»ric(jts should be pruned soon after the fruit is picked, care hciiig taken 
not to start too soon, otherwi.«c they will probably make fi'csli growth, hiuI .spoil 
to a certiiin extent the forcing of the fruit bud. Witli summer pruning tin* top 
main leader should not be touched, but all water slioot.s should be removed, find the 
tiTc kept well open in the centre. The small limbs should not he pruned, or they 
will probably die. By pruning in the summer the orchardist i.s able to proceed 
vitli the svinter plougliing without any Joss of time. All that is necessary in the 
ivijitci is to top tlie leader.s that are left. Peach Iree.s can be pruned on very 
iiLiicli The same line as .apricots, only that they shouhl be treated soniewiiat more 
heavily. Pears usually make very straight growth, aud for that reason it is 
itcccftsary to keep the centre of the tree well opened out and cut biK'k tin* long 
'‘tvaight shoots. The small limbs in the centre shmdd not bo pruned too heavily 
*'.wc]tt when they are too long and when the buds are ji long way apart. Tlie 
fhichess is one of the best varieties of pears for this district, and .shouhl only be 
[’I iitiP'l about every other year. Trees that are siekly and not making much growth 
should 1)0 pruned more heavily than Ihe free th«at i,« making strong growtli. tSee 
til, it flic secateurs and otiier tools are sharj> and clean, and all cuts made. clos(‘ to 
the 1)11(1 which is on the outside. This will iinluce the tree to make .an outward 
;ir(nvtli. while by cutting close to the bud there will not be .so much de;id \cood 
tu ' ut rmt. Spraying as a branch of fruitgrowing is not recognised as it should 
Till* commercial orchardist knows the important part spraying phiy.s in the 
"J'l'iiajy routine of orchard work, but it is the owner of the small orchard who is 
"ftmi neglectful. He may not dispose of his fruit as u commercial proimsition, 
''lit iiiciely glows sufiiciont for home requirenieiits, and for this icason considers 
■‘pniyiiig is fjf ^j{ necessary. Spraying, like most other essential things, 
the exercise of a little common sense. For instance, to .spray a tree 
I'stn diess of fhe main points of a pai-tieular disease oi fieat will probably result 
■" of film, and money, and the grower will condemn tlie si)ray, whereas in 
icalitv ji,. perhaps, to blame himself. The pests of a fruit tree can be divided 
ititn tno sections — fungi and insects. -A fungus is a form of plant life, One 
^*"in iliKiws out roots wdilch enter the tissues of the leaves and break down tlu* 
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cells and utilise the sap, finally throwing out spores, by means of which the fui -.i, 
is spread and carried on under suitable conditions. It is evident, therefore, tliK: i., 
cope with such a fungoid disease any treatment to be used must be applied bci.i,,. 
4111 entrance has been made into the tissues of the plant. The treatmci, u 
preventive, not curative. Spraying utter the disease shows is no good, 
tlie damage is done. Usually moisture and heat are required for the developi„init 
of fungoid diseases, and the moisture they require is often their undoing, fov ^ 
that time the moisture dissolves some of the spray material, and it is in this wav 
that tlic spores are killed. Bordeaux and Burgundy are well-known reiiH';ui.'s. 
Bordeaux consists of a mixture of bhiestone, lime, and water. It is essential to t\,^^ 
success of the spray that good quick lime be used; the lime is to pre.veiii tin 
ijurning of the foliage by the bluestoue. In t^e Bur^ndy mixture, soda is use i j,, 
place of the lime. A fungicide should be applied in the late autumn, when t}ii> 
leaves have fallen. The wintering or resting spores, whieli are the reprodu. liv,. 
cells of the disease, and then attacked, and for this reason a strong solution sh uild 
be used. The next spraying should he given when the buds begiu to swell, wbrn 
normal strength material should be used. It may be necessary to spray again winu 
llie fruit has formed. Curl leaf of the i>each and nectarine, and shot-hnh' uii<i 
;^cab of the apricot, can be treated in the same way. Insects are of two kinris- 
chewing and sucking. Tlio former oats tlie leaves, fruit, and shoots, and r„ 
effectively deal with them their food must be coated with a poison. Ai>viiatc 
of lead is tlie most efficacious spray for the purpose. Codlin motli and cut \VMrii;< 
belong to this clas.s. The sucking insect is provided with a pointed hollow tnmli, 
with which it pierces the tissues of the plant, and sucks the saj). Poison for this 
elass of pest is no good; it must be destroyed by a spray or insecticide, wliieli. 
••(»ming iuto contact with the insect, burns its body or else covers its airlmlcs ioid 
smothers it. Woolly aphis, peach aphis, and ted spider come under tliis hc;i<iinji, 
:iii(l the most effective remedies are kerosene emulsion, red oil, lesiii wash, iuid 
sulphur. Codlin Moth. — The damage this insect does is well known to apple iuid 
[>ear growers. It is a chewing insect, and is readily treated by timely appliciitiims 
of arsenate of lead. The first spraying should l>e done as soon as the petiilsi fall 
from the flowers, care being taken to see that the calyx end of the forming fniit 
is well filled with spray. A second spray is necessary a fortnight later, fullKwol 
by a third as the fruit develops. Peach Aphis.— Spray as soon as you sec them 
with kerosiue emulsion or tobacco wash, and repeat the dose iji a few days. Woolly 
.A-phis. — The spray for this i)eat must be driven with force right on to tli(> a]»ltis 
by holding the nozzle close to the affected parts. Tlie spray must go liglit thiougli 
tho woolly covering aiul on to the aphis to be effective. The sprays most offoctivf* 
?ire black leaf 40 and red oil. Red spider is another pest the orchardist has tn 
light. It not only attjicks jipples, but is very fond of prune trees. Red oil s])rayf'(l 
4 it the rate of 4galls. to lOOgalls. of water in August before the trees sluait, 
followed by another spraying with lime sulphur, Ijgalis. to lOOgjills. watci'. w\w\ 
the trees are in flower or when the spiders arc on the move, I find very eftVetivo, 
4nid keeps the peat well in che<*k. Never spray when the weather is wet or too lint; 
always choose a cool still day if the be-st results are desired.” 


McLaren flat. 

November 22nd. — Present: 60 members. 

PoiihTSY. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. S. Bagshaw:— ‘‘I hav? 
been breeding Black Orpingtons for eight years, and ask for no better l)reed ot 
poultry. They are hardy, and great foragers, and do as well confined iis the,' 
do when run at large. They arc a dual purpose fowl. After^ the second year 
they are worth 5s. per head for table purposes. When hatching and 
they are easy to handle, and a ready market is found for the cockerels. Th*'' 
come in to lay at five months to six months of age, if properly fed. 1 luive hm 
the one strain for eight years, and always go back to the man 1 first bought fom 
for a fresh cockerel or hen for a change. One can keep breeding fioni ^ 
same pen for years, if eggs are set from different hens. Do not forget tc 
the birds well. I hatched 36 pullets last season and they came into 
March and April, and from the end of April I have averaged 28 to 3- ^ 

dav. T attribute their good laying to time of hatching and to good iuid rc?u . 
feeding. My feeding consists of bran and pollard. Twice a week I add -in?! 
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charcoal to the morning mash; midday I throw in half a handful of wheat i),‘r 
hen, and at night time another feed of w'heat. Another strong point in tiu-h 
favor is that vvlien hatched in August, the pullets do. not moult. One More 
factor in their favor is the color of the egg. If used for export, the brown . . 
is preferred. The ideal mating is a 10 months’ to 12 months’ old cockerel, ma^d 
to second season hens. If the hens are medium sized, use a cockerel a little lur .-r 
Be sure that tlie liens are fine boned and sleek in the head. Anything coarse "li.j 
heavy will give very sluggish progeny. The same applies to the cockerel. One 
of the most important, things in breeding poultry is the size of the egg. Thii; 
year every egg 1 hatched weighed 2jozs. or more. When I finish breeding X 
up the cockerels, so that all the eggs will be infertile. An infertile egg will kecii 
for months, whereas a fertile egg will soon go stale. With good feeding imd 
housing a flock of fowls should average 200 eggs per bird. I use incub;iroiN 
and any hen I can obtain for hatching. Do not feed the chickens until thev 
are at least 48 hours old, and then only give them a little at a time. Aluavs 
have gravel, shell grit, and finely ground charcoal on the floor of the brooder. 
Care must be taken to have shallow tins for drinking, otherwise some of the cliick>. 
will be drowned. Always round off the corners of the brooder, otherwise the 
chickens are apt to suffocate one another. Provide plenty of green feed, 'riircc 
times a week I clean out the run, and each time cover the bottom with an iucli ol 
turf covered with natural grass.” 

The. Cultivation of Currants. — The following paper was read by Mr. F. b, 
Wilson: — “Currants are a product in which we are all interested, and form part 
of an important industry. It is, therefore, imperative tliat we should product' the 
very best article, wliich is so essential, if we are to compete successfully against 
the older eountrie.s of the world, where labor and living conditions arc so iiiiich 
lower than they are in Australia. Tt is very necessary to produce a sample of 
rich, dark color, carrying all the bloom that it is possible to retain in the diyinjr 
process, and to be even in size. It is impossible to secure a sample showing uri 
.attractive bloom off trays or out of a drying .shed that has been filled with inferior 
or immatiire fruit, such as is usually gathered from badly, and, at times, unculti- 
vated, vineyards. 1 do not say that it is always the cultivation tlmt is respon- 
sible for poor and faulty fruit. There arc times, and I am sorry to aay they 
frequently occur, when l)ad pruning, performed by unskilled and inexpoiieuced 
men, is to blame. This point cannot be too carefully observed. There i- 
uothiug that gives more trouble than a rough and dirty pruner. Summer pruning 
proves very beneficial both to the vines and the quality of the fruit at viuiagf 
time. It is necessary to manure the vines in order to obtain the best result', 
Different soils require different fertilisers. My experience in heavy land leu'U iiit' 
to believe that in this class of soil w-o requirc^something to keep the heavy clnv 
soil loose, and I recommend a dressing of 1 ton of gypsum to the acre. I ha\i' 
found this is very beneficial; it rend(!rs the land easy to work, and assists tin' 
soil to retain moisture during the summer, whicdi is .so essential for developing; 
and maturing the crop. This manure in itself is not sufficient. My experience 
has been that 4cwta. of bonedust to the acre every four years, and 4cwts. vino 
manure annually, with a dressing of gypsum evbry third year, has given really 
good results, and I have been able to produce samples that are very satisfaclon 
from this method of fertilising. However, the dotermination of the best fer- 
tiliser to use is .a question for the vigneron to decide. I am sure that the 
class of land above referred to requires something to cause it to relax, aiul h 
may jtossibly be a great benefit to dress with 1 ton per acre of gypsum aluinnic 
years, as well as the 4e.wts. vine manure annually. The question of cost, v'ih 
naturally arise, and I admit that at first glance it appears to be high. Gyp?\uii 
at £3 per ton represents a cost of 30s. per acre annually, and vine mnimic at 
£8 per ton, 32a. per acre plus carriage; 4ewts. bonedust every four years works '"Jt 
at 8s. per acre annually, making a total of £3 10s. per acre, plus carriage. rih> 
works out approximately at 10 s. per ton, and adds to the above cost per ae.rc 
accordingly. When, however, this is compared with the returns of a vineyai-l ilisn 
has not been properly treated, it will be agreed that it pays to fertilise. On tu 
one hand you obtain a return of about 2 a ton, and perhaps less, to the acu' 0 
poor-quality fruit, altogether unfit for export, a disgrace to the district in wlncli 1 
is grown, and bearing no recommendation to the grower; on the othci' 
von have a return of 1 ton and often I 5 tons to the acre of beautiful ainl • 

matured fruit that is carrying that rich, glossy bloom w^hieh is required to 
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i, to lompett in the world’s markets, and make the iiidustrv a si.ne.ss botl. to 

,1,0 orower and the State 5 lewing the facts in tliia light,' too will easily see 
that it IS a undertaking to manure judiciouslv. The cost per 

.i,,v sot out at 10s. for manure, plus carriage IDs. The value of * ton of 
t'riiif i>er acre, no manure, the currants valued at 4d. per 11) (nppioviinatelv^ off 

trays through the buck sieve 08 13a. 4d.; as agaiLst 1 ioJ. 

;lI (approximately), equals £37 6s. 8d., showing a diflforeiice of £18 I3s 4il 

j, er c ie, less cost of manure, £4, leaving a profit per aero t»f £14 i;{s. 4il. Those 

ai'e based on conservative lines, and do not allow for tiu* nossibilitv of 
iiiforiov fnnt from the unmanured vines. The time has airive.l when il is 
ibsoliitoly imperative that wc produce an article (hat will staml the tests that aio 
being made (and rightly so) by ihe Govenimont of the dav In the' im.st 
inferior products have been exported which soon undenniiiod the industry •uni 
to-, lay it IS n.eeessary to export an article that will redeem „nd uphold ’A u.s- 
tnilia's good name. The best results are secured when dressings of manure have 
been applied after the first ploughing. The heavy uiiitor rains having thou 

the danger of losing the manure by washing is less. Weather conditions 
;irc certainly a very great factor iri successful cultivation, and if favorable, make 
tiic vurk very much easier. After the first ploughing, the cultivator should be 
u’,,>rked to keep the soil loose, and prevent it setting hard. Tn a wet season I 
find it necessary to cultivate twice, and on .some parts three tinio.s lietwmm the 
first and second ploughing to keep the land in a fit condition. Af^n- tlie second 
likmghing. it is very necessary to work the soil to a fine surface, in order to 
: inserve as much moisture a.s possible. After every summer rain the eultivator 
dionlil be at work; in fact, there is always a job that will pav the grower— keep 
the cultivator continuously working. On a 40.acrc holding this implement should 
mfev be idle during November and December. The grower that follows his 
viiltivation on these lines will be amply repaid, and at vintage will Imvc. under 
iioriiial conditions, a sample of fruit of the first quality. On the other hand, 
rhe grower that does not attend to cultivation must be prepared to accejit at least 

!i ync-crown drop on his fruit, which means at least ^1. per il.. This in itself 

represents a very substantial loss. On many occasions after the first ploughing 
tlio soil is allowed to harden without even being worke.l with the Imnows to 
.•nimble the .surface. This, in my opinion, is very disastrous to the cultivation 
nf II vineyard. It is most essential to retain moisture in the viticulture industry, 
mid if The land is left in its rough state after the first ploughing, and tlie seaso’n 
linppciis to come in dry, the so-much-covetetl moisture soon disappears, and Icavi s 
the soil rough and hard. To overcome this trouble the cultivator .should be 
t'liiiight into use after the harrows have cnnn))led tho surface. Tf Ihis is practi.sc.d 
It will lie found that when the sei^nd ploughing Is started, tlie soil will turii up 

ill 11 soft and loamy condition, which is very necessary If ihe moisture is to be 

rctaiiiod. In a country like Australia, wilh the e.xcelleiit condition.s winch we 
111, joy, it does not seem just that the people that help to [.roduce the article 
"ili'iiild have to pay more tliau the price paid by people on the other .side nf tlie 
ivci'id. If our organisations can and do sell overseas at a price within the limits 
if The consumers’ capacity to pay, then why should not the people (.f Austi-alia 
bo able to purcdiase their own grown products at the same price? This, I contend, 

been one of the principal re.asons that our consumption of fruit iKw head of 
bie population of Australia has been so much lower than that of tho Aiiiericnns. 
i’urtlier, it should be the aim of tho grower to supply the Tiost (quality fruit for 
bcnie markets as well as for export. It is a mistake to dump inferior fruit on 
di<’ niiirkcts for home consuiiipljoii. The fruit should be of excellent quality, 
ii'id ;;t the world’s parity })ric,e, so that Australians could be encoutage.l to eat 
111. re fruit and help the fruit industry.” 


RAPID BAY. 

Novomlier 10th. — Present; 17 nicijibers. 

Ha'i a.\d Hay Makiku. — The following paper was read by the llou. Secretary 
-b'. A. J. Grundy) : — “No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to tl.e varieties 
^tiidi sliould be grown for hay, beca'use some wheats which have proved a success 
'll '.m district are not profitable in others. I have tried a fair uuuibcr of varieties. 
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jui'l for this district I recommend King’s Pearly and Crossbred No. o3 (whi ^ iy 
also known as Zealand Blue), because under ordinary conditions a profitable harvest 
is assured, and stock are very fond of the hay, and if fed to them long they 
consume almost every straw, and keep in good condition. The grain shonid be 
pickled in a solution of 11b. bluestouo to lOgalls. of water a few days pr 
sowing, as a preventive of smut and other fungus diseases, and should be sowtj 
on fallowed ground free from weeds. One and a half bushels of Crossbred 
be sown to the acre, but as King’s Early is not a good stooUng wheat 2hnsli, \l 
the acre are required to ensure a thick crop. I also advise growers to q,.,, 
bag of superphosphate to the acre, beauae the heavier dressing of manures giV(s 
the best results. The crop should be. rolled when the wheat is about Sin. or bm 
i!i height, in order to prepare a smooth surface for the binder, and enable tli.' (rop 
to be cut closer to the ground. The best time to cut hay for marketing 
is about 10 days .after the plants have flowered or when the grain is in thf 
siage. This will assure a good color, which is moat essential from a marki.-lin" 
standpoint. If, however, the hay is to be used for feeding on the farm, 
little grain ia desired, the crop should not be cut until the grain in the head ot' thr 
wheat can be felt to be ‘finning off’ when pressed between the thumb and finger. 
Oats grown for hay should not be cut until the heads are turning a golden color 
or when the grain is beginning to firm. It is a great mistake to cut oats ton 
g]Ten, because they are inclined to be bitter, and stock did not care for theni. The 
sheaves should be of medium sixe, and well tied to save waste in handling, anij 
should be left lying in the sun one day before stocking, to obtain a nice green color 
and a sweet hay. To leave the hay for three or four days before stouking ij 
a averse mistake than stooking close up to the binder, because if the sheaves !;rp 
left lying about for any considerable time they become dry, and brittle, and will 
not make good cliaff. Round stooks should be made, consisting of betwoeu 30 
slicaves to 40 sheaves, placed in an upright position, and if the stooking is properly 
done it is surprising what a lot of rain it will take to damage the hay. The hay 
aliouKl be fit to cart about a fortnight after cutting, but this, of course, depend'a 
largely on weather conditions. A good test is to take a sheaf from the oonire 
of tlio stock and try to break it at the top joint, and if it breaks cleanly the hiiy 
is ready to go into the stack. A good bed of straw or timber should be pliiced !is 
a foundation for the stack, etherise the bottom rows of hay will becoim? musty 
and unfit for use. In building the stack the best way to place the sheaves is 
butts outwards, to prevent the stack from shifting. This, of course, only applie? 
to the building so far as the set off for the roof is concerned, and from there 
onwards I favor placing the heads out, in order to turn off the rain. The middle 
of the stack should be kept well filled from the start, and when the eaves of the 
stack are made, the sheaves should be placed 5in. or 6in. further out than the 
otlier sheaves, in order to carry the water clear of tho stack. When the oaves are 
made the middle of tlie stack should be filled 3ft. higher than the outside of tlit' 
.stack, until the stack is nesiring completion, to prevent rain from getting into 
the middle of the stack. After the stack is completed, it is advisable to cover 
it as quickly and as llioroughly as possible. Some farmers make a prmtico of 
covering it with loose straw, but I favor tliatehing, because the extra expenr^e is 
small, and less straw' is requited than if put on loose, and mice do less d:utiage 
under thatch than under loose straw.” 


STBATHALRYN (Avenige annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

October 23id. — Present: 20 ineinbers. 

Calvi-ng DiFi'icuLiiiiS. — In the course of an address, “Troubles of the Cow m 
•Calving,” Mr. T. Collett explained at length the irregular positions in wliich the 
calf was sometimes presented. Wlien such a mai-presentation occurred, tiie 
was seldom delivered without assistance. An iron hook could sometinien he use 
to place the calf in the normal position for delivery. As a last resource, it 
often necessary to remove the calf in pieces, care being taken to preveul uuy ’’u 
neicessary cutting. Mr. W. J. Springbett said if assistance were rendered to t 
l OW, a gentle yet firm downward pull should be exerted on the calf. 
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SHOAL BAY, 

November 20tli. — Present: 14 menibers :iiid visitors. 

Ml*. 0. Hall, who read a sliort paper dealing with this subject, 

. I, S'Cd the opinion that every farmer should endeavor to put as large an area. 
\ . Visible under fallow, especially if there were indications of the season being 
cmc. The work should be conimeiu*ed early in the season to cause a good 
,* .,Vii.iatiou of weeds, which could bti turned under before harvest. Ho favored 
the land twice t-o a depth of 3m., and advisiC4l running sheep on the land 
• il the weeds and improve the condition of the soil. 


\ 1 .[)IN'GA, November 28th. — The business for the evening wa.s a paper con- 
tnlutO'l by Mr. M. Stone on the subject, ‘‘Poultry Keeping." A keen discussion 
.•,,ji,,\Ted the reading of the paper. 

li, U. HANNAH, July 7th. — Mr. W. Rollbusch read a paper, “Herbs — Their 
lad Coiiimereial Value," arid an interesting discussion followed. Forty 
llroe iiieiubers were present at a further meeting held on August 24tli, which 
•u<,k ihc form of a Question Box, when several subjects of loc;*! interest were 
Ivi'cJit forward for {.jiBCUs.sion. 

]b\f-HANNAH, November 20th. — A paper, “Herd Testing," was read by Mr. 
t; 0, 11. Martin, and an interesting discussion followed. 

HL.ACKHEATH, Novemb'U' 23rd. — Mr. E. T. Pvui read a i)apf’r from the 
hnu'ttdl of AgHcultuJ'ft, “Tillage of the Soil." Sever.nl matters of local interest 
•crii l)i'Onght forward, and an interesting discussion followed. 

BLACKWOOD, November 19th. — Mr. W. A. Honiilton, M.P., attended tho 
mwliiig, and delivered an address, in which ho dealt with the advantages to be 
filjtauic'l from the applications of lime to orchard lands. The subject, “Spray- 
iiic for Codlin Moth, ' ' was also discussed. 

OHKRRY GARDENS, November 30th. — Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.IT., Vioe- 
Chainiiaii of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, attended the nu-.cting, and 
delivered an address illustrated with lantern views, “The Economic Iinportauce of 
Onr Native Birds." 

LENSWOOD AND FOREST UANGB, November ]2lli. — The monthly meeting 
IkiA ilie form of a Question Box, when several subjects of local interest were 
i vough forward, and an interesting discussion ensued. 

MncGILLrVRAY, November 9th.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held 
iit Hr, R. Wheaton’s homestead. A tour of inspection was made of the crops, stock, 
■iiid fann buildings, after wliieli Ihe visitors weri' cntertalne<i at afternoon tea by 
Mrs. Wlieatoii, 

MEADOWS, September 2Gth.— Mr. G. Connor, of the Kangarilla Branch, at- 
tended tho meeting and read a paper, “Top-dressing Pastures." A further meet- 
ing of the Branch was held on October 24th, when the Government Poultry Expert 
Mr. D. F. Laurie) was present and delivered an address, “Egg Production." 
MOTIPEETT VALE, November 22nd.— A homestead meeting was held o)i the 
I'thfivi’ date at Messrs. Hunt Brothers’ residence. A largo number of members 
and visitors attended, and an interesting and instructive afternoon w'aa spent 
in inspecting the working plant and crops. Afternoon tea was provided by 
Mcsdiuiies P., H., and E. Hunt. 

MOUNT BARKER. November 21st.— Mr. S. Duffield delivered an address, 
•'Kxj.diouces with ihe Divining Rod," to an audience of 39 members and four 

'Nifovs. 

.MUK XT PLEASANT, November yth.— Mr. C. O. Royal read a paper from 
00 ■h)iii-nal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion followed. A short talk 
'Ohi'v*'.!, in which members dealt with the subject of wheat pickling, Mr, W. 

i I'xpressed the opinion that pickling on the floor w'as the best method to 
' ;i clean crop, 

TWLEDVALE, November 28th.— The Orchard Instructor and Inspector for 
the Hills District (Mr. B. Lfishmaim) attended the meeting and delivered an 
;id.Ire>s, “Diseases of Fruit Trees," to a gathering of nine members and nine 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

ALLANDAUi EAST. 

November 23Td. — Present: seven members. 

W. M. l-rtjslett read the following paper on this subject : u 

is iny intention to describe what, in my opinion, is the moat economical fence, nu t, 
secondly, fences that will answer a dual purpose, such as sheep and vermin pruof, 
and rattle and sheep proof. The style of fence I recommend is one 3ft. 7in. high, uiih 
three posts 5ft. 4in. long, and two droppers between each post, to the chain. Tl,e 
cost of <lroppeis and posts per chain is about 4s., au»l that of the netting. i;,% 
wire, and No, 10 wive for tying the barb wire to the p<ists and dropiiors utumt 
V^s per chain; three i>lain No. 8 galvanized wires and one 12-gauge barb, 

4s, 6d. per chain. This makes the total cost of materia) including strainei. unl 
stays, about 21s. per chain, it is necessary to peg the line first, and in doing >t> 
it is a great ailvantage to have a sot of pegs of the .^ainc width painted wliitf. 
near the top. Line the pegs from end to end, i.e., first place the tw'O end 
position, and then place the other pegs in line. If it is possible to plougli i!„ 
trench for the netting do .so, because this will save a good deal of labor, Itoth 
taking out and filling in the trench. Endeavor to erect the posts as the holes are 
sunk. A guide to the height of the fence* can be m.ade by marking the rfuiimer 
dft. 7iu. from the ground. To give the fence a neat appearance on the to]t it 
might be necessary to raise or drop a post an inch or two, accovdingto the cmituiir 
of the ground. When, the posts are in position, and the strainers are ciocted 
about 0 chains apart and about ibn. higher out of the ground than the ordiiuiry 
posts boring is the next operation. A good boring gauge is one made ot n i.icf.e 
of hop iron bent to hang level on the top of the posts, with notches cut indu.itiiig 
where the holes are to be Ixircd. The pt>sis should be bored with a sin. nit, nnd 
tlio Jroni>€r8 witli a Sin. bit. Tlio position of the wires shonbl be;-Barb cni tov 
of posts, and droppers fastened with No. 1(1 wive, plain wire 7in, fiom top. mftmg’ 
wire 12in. from top, thus allowing the netting to go 3in. into the ground, liclly wire 
■J8in. from tlie top. In sl.aying strainers wliere permanent stays are reqmvod, 
mortise a Inile in the strainer about midway belween the netting and bolly wnos, 
I’laoe the stay in position, and at tlie other end put in an ordinary post, ram it 
hard up to the stay, and put a wire aroniul the strainer cdoso to the grouiul tki 
strain tiglitly through tlie hole for the netting wire in the ordinary post tint 
strain and fasten the barb wire to tin' posts and droppers, and the plain win 
nearest to tlie next, tlien two wires will kee]) the droppers in position. In straimiip 
wire, do not turn it short around the post, but give it another notch or so <m t i. 
machine, and allow it to find its owm turn when tlie plug m removeo IMwii tho 
netting is being rolled out, always start from the end that allows tlie (ipciat.ii 
to keep his left hand to the fence, and when about halt a coil has been nni ar 
tho slack can be pulled in with the bands and again at the end. Drop tin; la 
i-oil on the netting to liold the strain whilst fastening the wire, First .a r 

netting around the posts, llicn make tliree ties on tlie top wire anci two an t j 

belly wire between each panel. Fill in the trench and the fence is caa.p cu A 
For c-altle and slieep a tcit effective fence is one -Ift. 8in. high, composcil 
liavb and four plain wires, and at least six posts to t,w chain. Droppecs can i 
used if preferred, but if usc'd I rccoa'.meud clinclmig to the wires with . a 

wire to keep tho wires strained tightly. The gauge of the fence is 3f . s . 

barb wire on tiii. tied with No, II) wire, plain wire ton. trom the top barb, auM a 
"in. from the top and piillecl through the posts, plain wire 2om. irom t a b 
next wire 31in., and nnother 37i... from the top, leaving thc« bottom 
Ihe ground, making the spnee between each wire from tlie top to tiu 
as follows:— ton., 8in., 8in., 6iii., 6iii., and 7in. between the bottmii wm .ra 
oroimd. To enable the barb wire to be pulled through the post it is ‘ . 

bore the holes with a Uin. or l^in. bit, and then run a plain wire tlirougl im _ 
Hun out the barb wire along the ucuct strain, aud tce a p.ece of wooO _ ^ , 

heavy) to the end to keep it from coiling up, and attach tlie baib to 1-^, 
wire with a knot that will easily pull through the boles. Fas ton 'i™ ,,, 

the axle of the cart or to a swingletree, and drive the horse along, q, 

will follow through the holes. Any orclinaiw light horse wall pull ' J; f ,,, 
or even 10 chains of wire without any trouble, but I advise stirainmg ^ 

other wires before pulling in the barb, taking care to strain and le ' 1 

to keep the posts in position. This type of fence will keep all Clara,' 
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KAL.4.\0AD00 women vs (Avrriitre aiimial laiiifail, tu :!4iii.) 

Novciiibor lOtli.— Present : 10 members an.l one visitor 
Campltell contributed a paper on the eare and feeding of cni’s and calves 
, was fo lowed by a good discussion. Tlie qiieslion arose, ' ■ Sliould the 
;,.,ni calf be taken aivay from its mother, or left ivitli hjr for three m 
„ „,vsf ’ Some members favored the latter practice, whilst others 4rc of 
, npauoii that the cow and calf fretted more, and it did them more harm than 
(i . v ncie separated the hrst day. 


MILLICENT (.Average animal rainfall, 2!).inn.). 

November :ird,— Present : 14 members and seven visitors. 

,,cr, -Ml, K H. tofkbuin said hat constant grazing had considerably re.liiced 
•l.c onginhl cariying eapari v ot pastures. Every pound of wool, beef, or mut 

e"^\' n r‘i“/ ***,"*,‘*''“1' the holdings had rohlied the soil 

„t plant food. It luid been eoneliisively proved that top dressing with phosphatie 
„n,„urcs a once put pho.sphates into the soil, and, hi- fosterii^i Ihe groXof 
,I„vcrs and trefoi s, whii-h were nitrogen gatherers, Ihe soil w.as eiiriWied with 
aitrogea. fauperphosphnles would give bigger results on grass land than on a 
client I'top. If the soil required lime it should be supplied sei.aralelv, hut to 
i,[)|Jy mic .done "n ight lands was extremely undesirable, In'causc' it ex- 
isted the limited fertility they enntamed. Pour nr five weeks aft..r applying tlie 
<■; l>e top dressed with super. Phosphates would destroy onion 

I. ced. and eliminate bracken, lieraiise the elovers and trofoiks came on so freely 
I at these pernicious weeds were crowded out. l-lmsphales would not wash „uf 
cf the soil either ill tioods or .seepage water. Except in localities where wafer 
was likely to renmin stngnaiit in the winter, autumn applications of super usually 
land best The fer iliser thus applied brought on the pastures perhaps weeks 
.aitlier after the first rams, and the winter growth was not only more generous 
:,it iiioro iioiir.sliiiig Tlic spring growth w.as also earlier, ami tlie groiiing period 

cvteniled long m o the The metliod of applii-ation in gmncr.al was by 

-.cans of the ordinaiT seed drill. The tynes were left down where the soil was 
iriiible, .'iiul lifted where the surface was hard and rough. If no drill was av.ail- 
idle, or the land too rough for drilling, results c<|ually as good eonW be obl'amcd 
Iroiii broiidciisting the super by band. There were several iiuichines on the market 
cede specially for top dressing, the cost being about flill. Where cattle droppings 
diCra ly dotted the paddock, the land should ahvavs ho harrowed before or i,,,. 
mediately arter top dressing, in order to break tip tmd di.stribiite tlie .animal 

riiiie, .and spread the grass seed ineori«.rnted in the droppings. In starting 
U' sjstciii in a fresh paddock, it would be advisable to use 2civt. per acre. Aftev 
. lust application the allnwanee might lie reduced, and the fre.ruency of the 
,f iciitum would be determined by the revenue derived from the land. Stock 

II , It be .H.ately left m the paddock whilst it was heiiig dressed, but. if cimveiiicnt, 

■' "as better to close the paddock to stock for a time, in or.ler to allow ll.e 
■ and gr.asses to become more firmly established. Mr. J, W. Williams saiil 
vcllLc'T’* , patches in their crops, when Ihe growth had turned to 

iiioii. in such cases sulphate of ammonia was an effective veniedy, Ko asked 
ifr I’esiilts woulfl l>e obtniiinl hy dressing tlie yellow juTtches with super. 

^otRinini sjiid siilphnte would restore the color, hut ir would not pay to 
•Tk^l ™ phosphoric acid that the soils in aoulli Australia 

(■ 1 heiMi iisiny: super on i^rus^ land at 

.i)'r-,,’"”‘ results were uiidoul>t(‘d]\ eii- 

, idis paddocks, however, were tlioroiifjlilv clean, and luul been sown 

^ irrass seed. Regardijijr the results of super dressinjrs ,,11 sandv land, excellent 
M f obtained by an enterprising farmer on land :it'tlu‘ foot of tlie 

I ■ ' unhead Range. Mr. K. Yarcoe said super had boon used on land at 
' ' i'l Aitli no apparent result. The lecturer suggested that slock hail e;iten 
He wt'nfre ndvised Mr. Varcoe to watch his stock. 

!‘"li]ool(*^ “Id that they spent most of their time 011 the dressed portion of the 
' tlie Aci* ”■ said he had seen at Mount Graham conclu.sive proof 

I' ^poii 1 ' super on grazing land. It should bo remembered, Itowever, that 

I'p .!”fi super each year, land purchased at €0 ]ier acre would 

tile owner £7 10s. per acre at the end of 10 years. With wool, meat. 
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mid dairy pioduce at preseiit values he was satisiled that it would pay i., 
iuper, but on lower priees it would be a different proposition. Mr. 11,.':.,.,.^,^^ 
urged fanners to sow their land with grass seed lieforc using a top dres>:iirr 


PKNOLA (-^veiage annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

December lat.: — Present: 11 members. 

The Blowfly Pest. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. G. 

“The losses to farmers and the pastoral industry throughout Au8tra]ia us 
result of the ravages of the blowfly are almost incalculable, not only i,, tlu 
loss of wool on the part, affected, but to the whole fl«n-e of each in 
sheep that is atttacked by the pest. The flies also attack the lambing ower, unu 
the lambs of the ewes that are struck hy the pest almost invariably (lie, jf 
ewe does not receive immediate attention. In dealing with the pest u 
point of view of the introduction of an effective remedy, I consider that i.iic uf 
the best practices for the farmer to put into operation is the destruction ot ut 
dead animals and other carrion by burning after the flies have depositcl tliiii 
eggs in the carcasses. If each individual slieepowner systematically <airi(',| „t 
Ihc work of destroying all matter in which the blowflies could breed, tlio muiityr 
of flies would be considerably reduced. To be successful, constant caic unt 
attention are necessary in the management of sheep. The owner must b, 
watchful and attentive, and during the summer and winter the flock must !«> 
constantly watched to see if any of the sheep have been struck hy tlio rtiu. 
Sheep that havv) been attacked should be yarded or caught in a cortii'i' of tli? 
paddock and the affected parts shorn very dean. To kill the maggots on tlis 
affected animal after it has been shorn, an application of a mixture of kcruslne 
and nil will give good results. It is also advisable to smear Stockholm tar 
around the affected part. This will render the sheep immnm' from fiiitiiti 
attacks for a long period.” 


KONGORONG, August 27tli.— Mr. P. K. Jeiiner reail an mfonniitivo |iu]iii. 
“The Cycle of Rrosion,” before a meeting of 19 members and 12 visitors. 

KALANGADOO, November 10th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. .1. Kvuii. 
road a paper from the Journal of AgrintHure, “Tillage of the Soil," mol a kofii 
discussion followed. 

NAEAOOORTE, October 13th.— Sixteen members and two visitor? .attended lln; 
October meeting, when an address, “Ploughs and Ploughing, Past and Prrvi'iit, 
w.TS delivered by Mr. S. ' Shepherrl, of the Kybybolite Branch. th(‘ siirabr 
illustrating his remarks with the aid of the blackboard, 

PENOLA November 3rd.— Fifteen members and two visitors attended tire 
monthly mating of the Branch, whieh was held at Mr. D. Adamsoa 's homoslcan, 
and an interesting afternoon was spent inspecting the experimental plots bim? 
carried out under Mr. Adamson’s supervision. 

RENDELSHAM, Novemlxir 21st.— Mr. H. A. Stewart read a paper, • ‘ 
in the South-East,’’ and an interesting discussion followed. Several oUur 
of local interest were also brought before tlie nu'«ting. 

TATIAKA, November 17th.— Mr. H. G. Fisher read a paper from thn 
of Agriculture, “Tillage of the Soil” which aroused a lengthy disiussoni. 




